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GEORGICA PUBLI] VIRGILII MA 
HEXAGLOTTA. 


Londini, E. Typographeo Gulielmi Nicol. yocccxxvit. 

In, noticing this magnificent. folio, we have to speak of one of the 
most splendid as well as remarkable specimens of typography which 
we ever saw; and altogether as great a literary curiosity as ever is- 
sued fromthe press, Dedicated to the Bishop of London in a classi- 
cal Latin inscription, Mr. Sotheby, the distinguished poet, to whom 
weare indebted for thus exhibiting Maron aform worthy of his fame 
here affords us not only a sterling proof of his own talents as a trans- 
lator, but an interesting and striking opportunity of contrasting the 
powers of several languages, while we grace our library with a vol- 
ume hardly to be excefled for internal accuracy and exterior beanty. 

The Georgics are printed in five languages besides the original: 
viz. in Spanish, from the version of Joanne de Guzman; in Italian, 
from Francisco Soave; in German, from Joanne Heurico Voss ; in 
French, from Jacobo Delille ; and in English, from Gulielmo Sothe. 








bv. On the left-hand page are the Latin, Spanish, aad German ; and 
Left Hand Page. 
“Tpse Pater, media aimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugere fer, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor: ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit: ingeminant austri et densissimus imber ; 
Neve nemora tagenti vento, nunc litera, plangunt. 


‘El sumo Padre en medio desta noche 
De tempestades, coruscantes rayos 

Con mano poderosa arrojar suele. 

Con cuyo estruendo tiembla la gran tierra, 
Las fieras huyen, y un pavor que hace 

A los hombres humildes, les abate 

Su debil corazon a los mortales. 

Jove con encendide rayo suelé 

Herir al monte Ato o al Rodope, 

O a los montes Ceraunios encumbrados. 
Los austros se redoblan, y se espesa 

La tormenta, y los bosques con gran vienlo 
Resuenan, vy rejumban las riberas.” 


‘ Selbst der ewige Vater, bervar aus des grausen Ge- 
wolks Nacht, 

Schwingt hellleuchtende Stral’. in der Hand: dass gans 
von der Regung 

Bebet die Erd’; hin floh das Gewild, and den Erdeges- 


chlechtern 

Sank des zagende Merz vor dem Schrecklichen. Jezoden 
Athos, 

Jezt der Cerunien Haupt, und des Rhodope schlaght sein 
entbrannter 

Donner |inab! Es erneun sich die Wind’, und der 


dichteste Regen ; 
Pass nun Hain, von Sturme zerwublt, nun Meeresge- 
stad’ hallt.’”” 

Fhe order we have observed with®he foregoing has been prescri- 
yed to us by following the author, and by the shape of our journal 
and not by any judgment as to the precedency of merit. It is, how- 
ever, gratifying to remark, that the version of the English poet yields 
io none of the others in any point, aud surpasses most of them in 
siviag a faithful and beautiful transcript of the original. The Ger- 
an is, indeed, extremely powerful and close,*—the Spanish is per- 
laps the most periphrastic.—the Italian and French those which 
most frequently fail in rendering the true sense: fur proof of this 
we need only refer to the four, or two, concluding lines of the last 
Georgic. But this is nota publication for criticism ; and (presuming 





that the number of copies is very limited) it is enough for us to indi 


opposite to these, on the right hand page, the English, Italian, and 
French. By the annexed example, the construction, measure, and 
length of the lines in each tongue will be apparent; and it may he 
worthy to remark, that the First Book of the original, containing 
514 lines, is rendered by 963 in Spanish, 887 in Italian, 615 in French, 
574 in English, and 514 (quasi line for line) in German; In the sec- 
ond Liber, the proportions are, Latin 542, Spanish 1045, Italian 945, 
French 654, English 637, and German 542: in the third, Latin 566, 
Spanish 1104, Italian, 938, French 642, English 634, and German 
566: and in the fourth the scale is in similar order: Latin and Ger- 
man (alike) 566, Spanish 1089, Italian 939, French 646, and English 
632. 

Having shewn this relative comparison in mere length, as a guide, 
so far, to the question of close or periphrastic translation, we shall 
uow enable our learned readers to come to an opinion on the higher 
qualities of elegance and fidglity, by selecting a passage from the 
Mantuan Bard, and submitting, side by side, with it the various trans- 
lations of which we have treated. For this purpose we cannot do 
better than take the brief but well known description of the tempest 
raised by *‘cloud-compelling Jove ;” one of the most spirited and fin- 
ished touches in this perfect poem. 


Right Hand Page. 
“The Thunderer, throned in clouds, with darkness 
crown’d, 
Bares his red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 
The beasts are fled; earth rocks from pole to pole, 
Fear walks the world, and bows th’ astonish’d soul! : 
Prone Athos flames, ead cruah’d beneath the blow, 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia’s brow ; 
The tempest darkens, blasts redoubled rave, 
Smite the hoarse wood, and lash the howling wave. ' 


‘‘ Il Padre Giove ne] gran bujo intanto 

De gli atri nembi assiso di la vibra 

Le sibilanti folgori, onde scossa 

Trema la terra, fuggono le fiere, 

E per le vene de’ mortali serpe 

Freddo timor, che gli umilia, e confonde. 
Egli poscia col fulmine temuto 

Ad Oto tere, o Rodope, o i scoscesi 
Acrocereunj sassi. Il lor furore 
Crescono gli austri, e piu dirotta scende 
La densa pioggia, e a lo spirar del vento 
Qra gemono i boschi, ed ora i liti.” 


** Dans cette nuit affreuse, environne d’eclairs, 

Le roi des_dieux s’assied sur le trone des airs: 

La terre tremble au loin sous son maitre qui tonne: 
Les animaux ont fui; l’homme eperdw. frissoune ; 
L’ univers efanle s'epouyante—le dieu, 

D’un bras etincelant dardant un trait de fen, 

De ces monts si souvent mutiles par Ja foudre, 

De Rhodope ou d’ Athos met les rochers en poudie 
Et leur soinmet brise vole en eclats funfants: 

Le vent croit, l’air fremit d’horrilbles sifflements ; 
En torrens redoubles les vastes cieux se fondent ; 
La rive au luin gemit, et les bois lui repondent.” 


cate and describe its appearance, and to say that, as a polyglot edi- 
tion of the most graceful poem that ever was written, it is stamped 
with a high value, whether we consider the superb style in which Mr. 
Nicol has executed the task confided to him, or the ability and the 
liberality of Mr, Sotheby. 


* Voss’s Homer is also, if we remember rightly, given in line for 
line ; the famous one of Sisyphus and his rolling-stone has been quo- 
ted as superior even to the Greek, as an example of the agreement of 
sound with sense. 


* Hurtig mit Donnergepolter eutrolite der tuckische marmor.”’ 





MEE OF NAPOLEON.—BY SIR W. SCOTT. 


From the American Qyarterly Review.—[ Continued. | 
_Asasample of Sir Walter’s historical manner, we quote here 
‘is relation of the first grand movement of the Paris mob against 
the Royal Family 
* ‘Lhe town of Versailles owed its splendour and wealth entirely 
fo its being the royal residence, yet abounded with a population sin- 
tularly ill-disposed towards the King and royal family. The Na- 
ona Guard of the place, amounting to some thousands, were aui- 
mated by the same feelings. There were only about four hundred 
“ardes de Corps, or Life Guards, upon whom reliance could be pla- 
“ed for the defence of the reyal family, incase of any popular tu- 
wulteither in Versailles itself, er directed thither from Paris. These 
‘Oops consisted of gentlemen ef.trust.and confidence, but thejr, 
sumbers were few in proportign to the extent of the palace, and 
Sheir very quality rendered them obnoxious to the people as exgied 


—— so 


Abvut two thirds of their number, to avoid suspicion and gain 
confidence, had been removed to Rambouillets. In these circum 
against the royal authority, with an inconsistency not unnatural to 
men of their profession, took it into their heads to become zealous 


around the King’s person, and threatened openly to march to Ver- 
sailles to take possession of the routine of duty at the palace, a pri- 
vilege which they considered as their due, notwithstanding that they 
had deserted their posts against the King’s command, and were now 
about to resume them contrary to his consent. The,regiment’.of 
Flanders was brought up to Versailles, to, prevent,,a . movement 
fraught with so much danger to the royal.family, The pgesence of 
this corps had been required by the municipality, and. the, measure 
had been acquiesced in by the Assembly, though not without some 
expressive indications of suspicion., — 


The regiment of Flanders.arrived ‘accordingly, and the Gardes 





Histocrats, 


, de Corps, according to a@eustem universal in the French garrisons, 


stances, the grenadiers of the French Guards, so lately in arms | 


for the recovery of the posts which they had formerly occcupied | 











invited the officers to an entertainment, at whicu ti officers of the 
Swiss guards, and those of the National Guard of Versailles, were 
also guests. This ill-omened feast was given in the Opera Hall of 
the palace, almost within hearing of the sovereigns; the healths of 
the royal family were drunk with the enthusiasm va‘urally inspired 
by the situation. The King and Queen imprudently agreed to visit 
the scene of festivity, carrying with them the Dauphin. Their pre- 
sence raised the spirits of the company, already excited by wine 
and music to,the highest pitch: royalist tunes were played, the 
white cockade, distributed by the ladies who attended the Queen, 
was mounied with enthusiasm, and it is said that of the nation was 
trodden under foot: 

If we consider the cause of this wild scene, it seems natural 
enough thai the Queen, timid as a woman, anxious as a wife and a 
mother, might, in order to propitiate the favour of men who were 
summoned expressly to be the guard of the royal family, incau- 
tiously have recourse to imitate, ina slight degree, and towards one 
regiment, the arts of conciliation, which ima much grosser shape 
had been esed by the popular party to sbake the fidelity of the 
whole army. But it is impossible to conceive that the King, or mi- 
| nisters, could have hoped, by the transitory and dranken flash ot 
j enthasiagm elicited froma few hundred men during a carousal, to 
| commence the counter-revolution, which they dared not attempt 
| when they had at their command thirty thousand troops, under an 

experienged general 

But as no false step among the royalists remained unimproved by 
| their advarsaries, the military feast of Versailles was presented to 
| the people of Paris under a light very different from that in which 
‘te wast eViewed by posterit®. ‘Phe Jagobins were ihe frst to sand 
| the alarm through ail their clubs and societies, and the hundreds 
and hundreds of popular orators whom they had at their command, 
excited the citizens by descriptions of the most dreadtul plots, 
fraught with massacres and proscriptions. Every effort had alrea- 
dy been used to heat the popular mind against the King and Queen, 
whom, in allusion to the obnoxious power granted to them by the 
law, they had of late learned to curse and insult, under the names of 
Meusieur and Madame Veto. The king had recently delayed yield- 
ing his sanction to the declarations of the Rights of Man. until the 
Constitution was complete. This bad been severely censured by 
the Assembly, who spoke of sending a deputation to extort his coa- 
seut to these declarations, before presenting him witb the practical 
results which they intenied to bottom on them. A dreadful scarci- 
ty, amounting to nearly a famine, rendered the populace even 
more accessible than usual to desperate counsels. The feasts, amid 
which the aristocrats were represented as devising their plots, seem- 
ed an insult on the public misery. When the minds of the lower or- 


| ders were thus prejudiced, it was no difficult matter to produce an 
insurrection. 


That of the 5th October, 1789, was of a singular description, the 
insurgents being chiefly of the female sex. ‘The market-women, . 
, Dames aux Halles, as they are called, half unsexed by the mascu- 
line nature of their employments, and entirely so by the ferocity of 
| their manners, had figured early in the Revolution. With these 
were allied and associated most of the worthless and barbarous of 
| their own sex, such disgraceful specimens of humanity as serve but 
to show in what a degraded state it may be found to exist. Females 
| of this description began to assemble early in the morning, in large 
groups, with the cries for‘ bread,” which so easily rouse a starv 
ing metropolis. There were observed amongst them many men dis- 
| guised as women, and they compelled all the females they met to go 
jalong with them. They marched to the Hoteide Ville, broke Lold- 
|ly through several squadrons of the National Guard, whe. were 
| drawn up in front of that building for its defence, and were 
with difficulty dissuaded from burning the records it contained. 
They next seized a magazine of arms, with three or four pieces of 
| cannon, and were joined by a miscellaneous rabble, armed with 
| pikes, scythes, and similar instruments, who called themselves the 
conquerors of the Bastille. ‘Tue still increasing multitude re-echoed 
| the cry of ** Bread, bread !—to Versailles, to Versailles .”’ 

The Nationa! Guard were now called ont in force, but speedily 
showed their oflicers that they too were infected with the humour ot 
the times, and as much indisposed to subordination as the mob, to 
disperse which they were summoned. La Fayette put hinself at 
their head, not to give hisown, but to receive their orders. They 
refused to act against women, who, they said, were starving, and in 

their turn demanded to be led to Versailles, to dethrone—such was 
their language—‘‘the King, who was a driveller, and place the 
crown onthe head of his son.” La Fayette hesitated, implored: 
explained; but he had as yet to learn the situation of a revelutiona- 
| ry general. 








“Is it not strange,” sxid one of his soldiers, who seem- 
j;ed quite to understand the military relation of officer and private 
| On such an occasion. “ is it not strange that La Fayette pretends to 
command the people, when it is his part te receive orders frtm 
them?” 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from.the Assembly of the Com 
mune of Paris, enjoining the. commandant’s march, upon his own 
report that it was impossible to withstand the will of the people. 
He marched accordingly in good order, and at the head of a large - 
force of the National Guard, about four or five hours after the de- 
parture of the mob, who, while he waited in a state of indccisiothayge 
were already far on their way to Versailles... 














It does not appear that the King, or his ministers, had any infor. 
mation of these hostile movements. Assuredly, there could not 
have been a royalist in Paris wiliing to hazard a borse or a groom to 
carry such intelligence where the knowledge of it must have been 
so important. The leading members of the Assembly, assembled at 
Versailles, were better informed. ‘ These gentlemen,” said Barban 
tanne, looking at the part of the hall where the nobles and clerzs 
usualiy sat, “ wish more light—they shall hage ianterns, they may 
rely upon it” Mirabeau went behind the chair of Mounier, the pre-'- 
dent. ‘ Paris is marching upon us” he said.—* 1 know not w bat you 
mean,” said Mounier.—- Believe me or not, all Paris is marching 
upon us—iissolve the silting.’'"—‘ I never hurry the deliberations,” 
said Monnier.-— ‘Then feign illness, said Mirabeau.—* go to the pa- 
lace, tel! them what I say, and give me for autlfority. But there is 
not a Minute to los#— Paris marches upon us.""—‘* So much the bet- 
ter,” answered Mounier; *‘ we will bea republic the sooner.” Mon- 
nier must be supposed to speak ironically, and in allusion, not to his 
ewn opinions, but to Mirabeau’s revolutionary tenets. Another ac- 
count ef this singular conversation states his answers to have been, 
“Allthe better. If the mob kill all of us—remark, I say all of us. it 
will be the better for the country.” 

Shortly afler this singular dialogue, occasioned probably by a sud- 

' den movemea!, in which Mirabeau showed the aristocratic teelings 
from which he never could shake bimself free, the female battalion, 
together with their masculine allies, continued their march univter 
ruptedly. and e \tered Versailles in the afternoon, singing patriotic 
airs, interminvied with blasphemous obscenities, ani the mést furious 

‘ threats agains! the Queen. ‘heir first visit was to the Nationa! As 

’ sembly, where the beating of drums, shouts, shrieks, and «a bundred 
confused sounds, interrupted the deliberations. A man called Mail 
liard, brandishing a sword in bis hand, and supported by a woman 
holding a long pole, to which was attached a tambour de basque. 
commenced « harangue in the name of the sovereiyn people, He 
announced that they wanted bread; that they were convinced 
that the ministers were traitors; that the arm of the peop'e was 
uplitted, and about to strike;—with much to the same purjose, in 
the exaggerated eloquence of the period. The same sentimy nis were 
echoed by bis followers, mingled with the bitterest threats, against 
the Queen in particular, that tury could coutrive, expressed in lan- 
guage of the most evergetic brutality. 

[he Amazons then crowded into the Assembly, mixed themselves 
with the members, occupied the seat of the president, of the secreta- 
ries, produced or procured victuals and wine, drank, sung, swore, 
scolded, sereamed,—abused some of the members, and loaded ot ers 
Will (heir loa’ hsome caresses. 

A deputation of these wadwomen was at length sent to St. Priest, 
the mini-ter, a determined royalist, who received them sternly, and 
repiied, to their demand of bread, “ When you had but one king, 
you never waated bread—you have now twelve hundred—go ask it 
of them.” They were introduced to the King, however, and were sv 
Much struck with the kind interest which be took in the state of Pa- 


_ ris, that their hearts relented in bis favour, and the deputies returned 


Lo their constituents, shouting Vive le Roi! 

Had the tempest depended on the mere popular breeze, it might 
now have been lulled to slee; ; but there was a secret ground-swell, 
a Leaving upwards of the bottom of the abyss, which could not be 
conjured down by the awakened feelings or convineed understand: 
ings of the depatstion A ery was raised that the deputies bad been 
bribed to represeat the King favourably ; and, in this bamour of sus 
picion, the army of Amazons stripped their garters, for the purpose 
of sirang!ing their own delegates. They had by this time ascertained, 
that neither the National Guard of Versailles, nor the regiment ot 
Flanders, whose transitory loyalty had passed away with the fumes 
of the wine ef the banquet, would oppose them by foree, and that 
they had on!y to deal with the Gafdes de Corps, who dared not to 
act with vigour, lest they should provoke a general attack on the 
palace, whele the most complete distraction and indecision reigned 
within its precints. Bold in consequence, the female mob seized on 
the esterior avenues of the palace, and threatened destruction to all 
within. 

The attendants of the King saw it necessary to take measures for 
the safety of his person, but they were wnarked by indecision and 
confusion. A force was hastily gathered uf two or three hundred 
gentlemen, who, it was proposed, should mount the horses of the 
royal stud, and escort the King to Rambouillet, out of this scene of 
confusion. The Gardes de Corps, with such assistance, might cer- 
tainly have forced their way through a mob of the tumultuary deserip- 
tion which surrounded them; and the escape of the King from Ver. 
sailles, under circumstances so eritical, might have had a great effect 
in changing the current of popular feeling. But those opinions pre- 
vailed, which recommended that be should abide the arrival of La 
Fayette with the civic force of Paris. 

It was now night, and the armed rabble of both sexes showed no 
inten'ion of deperting or breaking up. On the contrary, they bi- 
vouacked after their own manner upon the parade, where the sol- 
diers usually mustered. There they kindled large fires, ate, drank, 
sang, carcused, and occasionally discharged their fire-arms. Scuftles 
arose from time to time, and one or two of the Gardes de Corps had 
beeu killed or wounded in the quarrel, which the rioters had endea- 
voured to fasten on them; besides which, this devoted corps had sus. 
tained a volley from their late guests the National Guard of Ver 
sailles. Tye horse of a Garde de Corps, which fell into the hands ot 
“these female demons, was killed, torn in pieces, and eaten half raw 
and half reacted. Every thing seemed tending to a general engage- 
ment, when late at night the drums announced the approach of La 
Fayette at the head of his civic army, which moved slowly but in 
good order. 

The presence of this great force seemed to restore a portion of 
tranquillity, though no one seemed to know with certainty how it was 
likely to act. La Fayette had an audience of the King, explained 
the means he had adopted for the security of the pulace, recom- 
mended to the inhabitants to go to rest, and unhappily set the exam- 
ple by retiring himself. Before doing so, however, he also visited 
the Assembly, pledged himself for the safety of the royal family and 
the tranquility of the night, and, with some difficulty, prevailed on 
the President Mounier to adjourn the sitting, which had been voted 
permanent. He thus took upon himself the responsibility for the 
quiet ofthe night. Weare loath to bring into question the worth, 
honour, and fidelity of La Fayette; and we can therefore only la- 

“ment, that weariness should have so far overcome him at an impor- 
tant crisis, and that he should have trusted to others the execution of 
those precautions, which were most grossly neglected. 

A band of the rioters found means to penetrate into the palace 
about three in the moruing, through a gate which was left unlocked 
and unguarded. They rushed to the Queen's apartment, and bore 
down the few Gardes de Corps who hastened to her defence. ‘The 
sentinel knocked at the door of her bed-chamber, calling to her to 
escape, and then gallantly exposed himself to the fury of the mur- 
derers. His opposition was almost instantly overcome, and he himself 
left for dead. Over his bleeding body they forced their way into,the 
Queen's apartment; but their victim, reserved for farther and worse 
woes, had escaped by a secret passage into the chamber of the King, 
while the assassins, bursting in, stabbed the bed she had just left with 
pikes and swords. 

The Gardes de Corps assembled in what was called the (eil de 
Baeuf, aud endeavoured there to defend themselves; but several, un- 
adle to gin this place of refiige, were dragged downy iaty the cuuyt- 
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yard, where a wretch distinguished by a long beard, a broad bloody 
axe, and a species or armour which he wore on his person, had taken 
on himself, by taste and choice, the office of executioner. The 
strangeness of the villain’s costume, the sa:nguinary relish with which 
he discharged his office, and the hoarse roar with which from time 
to'time he demanded new victims, made him resemble some demos, 
whom hell had vomited forth, to augment the wickedness and hor 
ror of the scene, — 

Two of the Gardes de Corps were already beheaded, and the’ Man 
with the’ Beard was clamovous to do his office upon the others who 
had been taken, when La Fuyette, roused from his repose, arrived at 
the head of a body of grenadiers of the old Frénch guards, who had 
been lately incorporated with the civic guard. and were probably 
the most efficient part of his force. He did not think of avenging the 
unfortunate gentlemen, who lay murdered before bis eyes for The 
discharge of their military duty, but be entreated his soldiers to save 
him the dishunour of breaking his word. which he had pledged to 
the King, that he would protect the Gardes de Corps. It is pro 
table he attempted no more than was in his power, and so far acted 
wisely, if not generousty 

To redeem Monsieur de la Fayette’s pledge, the grenadiers did, 
what they ought to have done in the neme of the King, the law, the 
nation, and insulted humanity,—they cleared. and with perfect ease, 
the court of the palace from these bands of murderous bacchantes, 
and their male associates. The instinct of ancient feelings was in 
some degree awakened in the grenadiers, They experienced a sud- 
den sensation of compassion and kindness for the Gardes de Corps, 
whose duty on the royal person they in former times shared. There 
arose a cry among them,—* Let us save the Gardes de Corps, who 
saved us at Fontenoy.” They took thém under their protection, ex- 
changed their caps with them in sign of friendship and fraternity, 
and atumalt, which had something of the character of joy, succeeded 
to that which had announced nothing but blood aud death. 

The outside of the palace was still besieged by the infuriated mob, 
who demanded, with hideous cries, and exclamations the most bar- 
harous and obscene, to see the Austrian, as they called the Queen, 
rhe unfortunate Princess appeared on the balcony, with one of her 
children in each hand. A voice from the crowd called out, “ No 
children!” as if on purpose to deprive the mother of that appeal to 
humanity, which might move the hardest heart. Marie Antoinette, 
with a force of mind worthy of Maria Theresa, her mother, pushed 
her children back into the room, and, turning ber face to the tumul- 
tuous multitude, which tossed and roared beneath, brandishing their 
pikes and guns with the wildest altitudes of rage, the reviled, perse- 
cuted, and denounced Queen stood before them, her arms folded on 
her bosom, with a noble air of courageous resignation. The secret 
reason of this sammons—the real cause of repelling the children— 
could only be to afford a chance of some desperate hand among the 
crowd executing the threats which resounded on alt sides. Accord 
ingly. a gun was actually levelled, but one of the byestanders struck 
it down; for the passions of the mob had taken an opposite turn, 
and, astonished at Marie Antoinette’s noble presence, and graceful 
firmness of demeanour, there arose, almost in spite of themselves, a 
general shont of Vive la Reine! 

But if the insurgents, or rather those who prompted them, missed 
their first point, they did not also lose their second. A cry arose 
“To Paris!” at first uttered by a solitarv voice, but gathering strength, 
until the whole multitude shouted, “To Paris—t» Paris!” The cry 
of these blood-thirsty bacchanals, such as they had that night shown 
themselves, was, it seems, considered as the voice of the people, and 
as such, La Fayette neither remonstrated himself, nor permitted the 
King to interpose a moment’s delay in yielding obedience to it; nor 
was any measure taken to pul some appearance even of decency on 
the journey, or té diguise its real character, of » (viamphant proces- 
sion of the sovereign people, after a complete victory over their no- 
minal monarch. 

The carriages of the royal family were placed in the middle of an 
immeasurable column, consisting partly of La Fayette’s soldiers, 
partly of the revolutionary rabble whose march had preceded his, 
amounting to several thousand men and women of the lowest and 
most desperate description, intermingling in groups amongst the 
bands of French guards, and civic soldiers, whose discipline could 
nots enable them to preserve even a semblanve of order. Thus 
they rushed along, howling their songs of triumph. The harbingers 
of the march bore the two bloody heads of the murdered Gardes de 
Corps paraded on pikes, at the head of the column, as the emblems 
of their prowess and success. The rest of this body, worn down by 
fatigue, most of them despoiled of their arms, and many without 
hats, anxious for the fate of the royal family, and harrassed with ap 
prehensions for themselves, were dragged like captives in the midst 
of the mob, while the drunken females around them bore aloft in tri- 
umph their arms, their belts, and their hats. These wretches, stained 


ing songs, Of which the burthen bore,—‘ We bring you the baker, 
his wife, and the little apprentice ;” as if the presegce of the anhappy 
royal family, with the little power they now possessed, had been in 
itself a charm against scarcity. Some of these Awazons rode upon 
the cannon, which made a formidable part of the procession. Many 
of them were mounted gn the horses of the Gardes de Corps, some in 
masculine fashion, others en croupe. All the muskets and pikes 
which attended this immense cavalcade, were garnished as if in tri- 


with the blood in which they had bathed themselves, were now sing- | 





en. They regularly made their appearance together, and there 
would have appeared I know not what of impropriety in speaking of 
either singly; it would have looked like a tearing “asunder of the 
‘double cherry,’ respecting which, in their case, even the * seeming 
parted’ would have been held toc disjunctive a phrase, so tender and 
inseparable was their union; although, as far as resemblance went, 
no simile could be more ina, plicable Never were two people more 
unlike in mind and person. Lucy Hervey was a pretty little woman 
of six and twenty; but, from a delicate figure, delicate features, and 
a most delicate complexion looking much younger. Perhaps the 
total absence of strong expression, the mildness and simplicity of 
her counteuance, and the artlessness and docility of her manner, 
might eonduce to the mistake “he was a sweet gentle creature, 
generous and affectionate, aud not wanting in sense; although hev 
entire reliance on her friend’s judgment, and constant habit of obe- 
dience to her wishes, rend red the use of it somewhat rare. Mis» 
Reid was a tall awkward woman, raw-boned, !ank and huge, just what 
one fancies a man would be in petticoats ; with a face that, except 
the beard (certainly she had no beard,) might have favoured tbe sup- 
position; so brown and bony and stern and ill-favoured was ber un- 
fortunate visage In one point she waslucky There was no gues- 
sing at her age, certainly not within ten years, nur within twenty. 
She looked old ; but with that figure, those featur. s, and that com- 
plexion, she must have looke:i old at eighteen To guess her age 
was impossible. Her voice was deep and dictatorial; her manner 
rough and assuming; and her conversation unmercifully sensible and 
oracular— full of wise saws and modern instances.’ For the rest, 
in spite of her inauspicious exterior she wasa good sort of disagree- 
able woman; charitable and kind in her way; genuinely fond of 
Lucy Hervey, whom she petted and scolded and coaxed and mana- 
ged just as a nurse manages a child; and tolerably well liked of all 
her acquaintance —except Mr Evelyn, who had been at war with her 
for the lest nine years, on the subject of his fair ceusin’s marriage; 
‘and had, at last, come to regard her pretts much as a prime minister 
may look on an opposition leader,—as a regular opponent, an obsta- 
cle to be put down, or swept away. I verily believe, that he hated 
her as much as his kindly nature could hate any body. ‘To be sure, 
it was no slight grievance to have so fair a subject for his matrimo- 
nial speculations, a kinswoman too, just under his very eye, and to 
find all his plans thwarted by that inexorable gouvernante—more 
especially, as, without her aid, it was morally certain that the pretty 
Lucy would never have had the heart to say no to any body. 

Ever since Miss Hervey was seventeen, my dear godpapa had been 
scheming for her advantage It was quite melancholy to hear him 
count up the husbands she might have had,—beginning with the 
Duke’s son, her partner at the first racv-ball,—-and ending with the 
young newly-arrived physician, his last protege: ‘ now,’ he said, she 
might die an old maid; he had done with her.’ And there did actu. 
ally appear to be a cessation of all his matrimonial plans in that quar- 
ter. Miss Reid herself laid aside her mistrust of him; and a truce, 
if not a peace, was tacitly concluded between these sturdy antago 
nists. Mr. Evelyn seemed to have given up the game—a strange 
thing for him to do whilst he had a pawn left! But soit was His 
adversary had the board all to herself; and was inas good humovor 
as a winning player generally is. Miss Reid was never remembered 
soamiable. Wesaw them almostevery day, as the fashion is among: 
neighbours, in small towns, and used to ride and watk together con- 
tinually—although Lucy, whose health was delicate, frequently de 
clined accompanying es on our more distant excursions. Uur usua! 
beau, besides the dear godpapa. was a Mr. Morris, thie curate of th 
parish—an uncouth, gawky, lengthy man, with an astounding West- 
moreland dialect, and a most portentous laugh. Really his ha! ha: 
was quite a shock tothe nerves—a sort of oral shower-bath ; so sud- 
den and so startling was the explosion. In loudness, it resembjed 
half a dozen ordinary laughs ‘rolled into one ;’ and, as the gentie- 
man was of a facetious disposition, and chorused his owa good thing 
as well as those of other people, with this »wful cachinnation, it was 
no joking matter. But he was so excellent a person, so cordial, so 
jovial, so simple hearted, and so contented with a lot none of the most 
prospérous, that one could aot help liking him, laugh and all. He 
was a widowér, with only one son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom 
he was deservedly proud. Edward Morris, besides his academica! 
honours, (I think he had been senior wrangler of his year,) was a 
very fine young man, with an intelligent countenance, but exceeding- 
ly shy, silent, and abstracted. I could wot help thinking the poor 
youth was in love; but his father and Mr, Evelyn laid the whole 
blame on the mathematics. He would sit sometimes for an hour to- 
gether, immersed, as they said, in his calculations, with his eves fix- 
ed on Lucy Hervey, as if her sweet face had been the problem he 
was solving. But your mathematicians are privileged people ; and 
so apparently my fair cousin thought; for she took no notice, unless 
by blushing a shade the deeper. It was worth while to look at Lucy 
Hervey, when Edward Morris was gazing on her in his absent fits: 
her cheeks were as red as arose. How these blushes came to escape 
the notice of Miss Reid, | cannot tell,—unless she might happen te 
have her own attention engrossed by Edward's father. For certain, 
| hat original paid her, in his odd way, great attention; was her con 
| stant beau in our walking parties; sate by her side at dinner; and 
manceuvered to get her for his partner at whist. She had the bevefit 
of his best bon-mots, and his loudest laughs; atid she seemed to me 





umph, with oak boughs, and the women carried long poplar branches 
in their hands, which gave the column, so grotesquely composed in 
every respect, the appearance of a moving grove. Scarce a circum- 
stance was omitted which could render this entrance into the capi- 
tal more insulting to the King’s feelings—more degrading to the royal 
dignity. 

Alter six hours of dishonour and agony, the unfortunate Louis was 
brought to the Hotel de Ville, where Bailli, then mayor, compliment- 
ed him upon the “beau jour,” the “ splendid day,” which restored 
the monarch of France to his capital ; assured him that order, peace, 
and all the gentler virtues, were nbout to revive in the conntry under 
his royal eye, and that the King would henceforth become powerful 
through the people, the people happy through the King; and * what 
was truest of all,” that as Henry IV, bad entered Paris by means 0 
reconquering his people, Louis XVI. had done so, because his people 
had reconquered (heir King. His wounds salved with this lip-com- 
fort, the unhappy and degraded Prince was at length permitted to re 





tire to the Palace of the Tuilleries, which, long uninhabited, and al- 
| most unfurnished, yawned upon bim Itke the tomb where alone be at 
| length found repose.” | To be continued. } 


| MY GODFATHER’S MANOEUVERING. 

By Mrs. Russel Mitford. 

| [have said that my dear godfather was a great matchmaker. One 
of his exploits in this way, which occurred during my second visit to 
| him and Mrs. Evelyu, | am now aboutto relate. Amongst the many 
distant cousins to whom | was introduced in that northern region, 
was a young kinswoman of the name of Hervey—Lucy Hervey, an 
orphan heiress of considerable fortune, who lived in the same town 
and the same street with my godfather, under the protection of a lady 
who had been the governess her of childhood, aad continued with 
her as the friend of her youth. Sooth to say, their friendship was 
of that tender and sentijnental sort at which the world, the wicked 
world, is so naughty as to laugh. Miss Reid and Miss Hervey were 
names as Dseparahie ys goyse aad apple-sauce, ef tgngue ahd Chick: 





not to dislike that portentous sound, so much as might have been 
lexpected from a lady of her particularity. I ventured to hint my 
| observations to Mr. Evelyn; who chuckled. laid his forefinger agains" 
| his nose, rubbed his hands, and called me a simpleton. Affairs were 
| in this position, when one nig, just at geing to bed, my good god- 
father, with a little air of mystery (vo uncommen preparation to his 
inost trifling plans) made an appointment to walk with me before 
breakfast, as far as a pet farm, about a mile out of the town, the su- 
| perintendence of which was one of his greatest amusements. Early 
| the next morning, the housemaid, wbo usually attended me, marie 
her appearance, and told me that her master was waiting for mé, tha? 
I must make haste, and that he desired I would be smart, as he ex 
pected a party to breakfast at the farm. This sort of injunction is 





| seldom thrown away ona damsel of eighteen: accordingly, J} ao- 


| justed, with all despatch, a new blue silk pelisse, and sallied ford) 
| into the corridor, which | heard him pacing as impatiently as might 
| be. There, to my no small consternation, instead of the usual gal- 
lant compliments of the most gallant of godfathers, I was received 
with very disapproving glances, told that I looked like an old wowan 
j in that dowdy-coloured pelisse, and conjured me to exchange it for # 
| white gown. Half affronted, I nevertheless obeyed; doffed the pr- 
lisse, and donned the white gown, a3 urdered: and being greeted at 
this time with a bright smile and a chuck under the chin, we set out 
in high good humour on the expedition Instead, however, of pro- 
ceeding straight to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a slight deviation 
frown our course, turning down the market place, and into the ware- 
house of acertain Mrs. Bennet,a milliner and mantua maker, a 
dashing, over-dressed dame, who presided over the fashions for ter 
miles round, and marshalled a counter full of caps and bonnets at 
one side of the shop, whilst her husband, an obsequious, bowing, 
civil tradesman, dealt out gloves and stockings at the other. A lit- 
tle dark parlour behind was common to both. Into this den was I 
ushered; and Mrs. Bennet, with many apologies, began, at a signal 
from my godfather, to divest me of all] my superfluous biveness, Qik 
handkerchief, sash, and wrist-ribands, (for with the constancy which 


1 is boru af opposition, I hail, in rélingujshiyg my olupxicts pélisse, . 
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clung firmly to the obnoxious colour,) replacing them by satin rib- 
ands and a beautiful white shawl; and finally, exchanging my straw 
bonnet for one of white silk, with a deep lace veil—that piece of deli- 
cate finery which all women delight in. 

While I was now admiring the richness of the genuine Brussels 
point, and looking at myself in a little glass which Mrs. Bennet was 
holding to my face for the better display of her millinery—the bon- 
net, to do her justice. was pretty and becoming—during this engross- 
ing contemplation, her smooth, silky husband, crept behind me with 
the stealthy pace of a cat, and relying, as it seems, on my pre-oc- 
cupation, actually drew my York-tan gloves from my astonished 
hands, and substituted a pair of his own best white kid. This ope- 
ration being completed, my godpapa, putting his forefinger to his 
lip in token of secrecy, hurried me, with a look of great triumph, 
from the shop. He walked at a rapid pace; and, between quick mo-. 
tion and amazement, | was too much out of breath to utter a word, 
till we hat passed the old Gothic castle at the end of the town, and 
crossed the long bridge that spans its wide and winding river. I 
then rained questions on my dear old friend, who chuckled and nod- 
ded, and vented two or three half laughs, but vouchsafed nothing 
tending toareply. Atlength we came te a spot where the road 
turnes suddenly to the left (the way to the farm), whilst, right be- 
fore us rose a knoll, on which stood the church, a large, heavy, mas- 
sive building, almost a cathedral, finely relieved by a range of 
woody hills which shut in the landscape. A turning gate, with a 
tall, straight cypress on either side, led into the churchyard, and 
through this gate, Mr. Evelyn passed. ‘The church door was a little 
a-jar, and through the crevice was seen peeping the long red nose of 
the old clerk, a Bardolphian personage, to whom my godfather, 
who loved to oblige people in their own way, sometimes did the 
quéstionable service of clearing off his score at the Greyhound. 
His red nose and a skirt of his shabby black coat peeped through 
the porch; whilst behind one of the buttresses, glimmered, for an in- 
stant, the white drapery of a female figure. I did not need these 
indications to convince me that a wedding was the object in view— 
that had been certain from the first cashiering of my blue ribbands ; 
but I was still at a loss as tothe parties, and felt quite relieved by 
Mr. Evelyn’s question— Pray, my dear, were you ever a bride’s- 
maid ?’—since, in the extremity of my perplexity, had had some- 
thing like an impression that an unknown beau might appear at the 
call of this mighty manager, and | be destined to play the part of 
bride myself. Comforted to find that | was only to enact the confi- 
dante, I had now leisure to be exceedingly curious as to my prima 
douna. My curiosity was speedily gratified 

On entering the church we had found only a neighbouring clergy- 
man, not Mr. Morris, at the ajtar; and, loaking round at the opening 
of another door, I perceived the worthy curate, in a_jetty clerical 
suit, bristling with newness, leading, Miss Reid, beflounced and be- 
scarfed, and beveiled and beplumed, and all in a flutter of bridal 
finery, in great style, upthe aisle. Mr. Evelyn advanced to meet 
them, took the lady’s fair hand from Mr. Morris, and led her along 
with all the grace of an old courtier. I fell into the procession at 
the proper place; the amiable pair were duly married, and I thought 
iny office over. I was never more mistaken in my life. In the 
midst of the customary confusion of kissing and wishing joy, and 
writing and signing registers and certificates—which form so impor- 
tant and disagreeable a part of that disagreeable and important 
ceremony—Mr. Evelyn had vanished; and just as the bride was in- 
quiring for him, with the intention of leaving the church, he re-ap- 
peared, throngh the very same side-door which had admitted the 
first happy couple, leading Lucy Hervey, and tollowed by Edward 
Morris. The father evidently expected them; the new stepmother 
as evidently did not. Never did a thief, taken in the manner, seem 
more astonished than that sage gouvernante! Lucy, on her part, 
blushed and hung back, and looked shyer and prettier than ever; 
the old clerk grinned; the clergymau, who had shown some symp- 
(ows of astonishment eat the first wedding, now smiled to Mr. Bive- 
lyn, asif this accounted and made amends for it; whilst the dear 
god-papa himself chuckled and nodded, and rubbed his hands, and 
chucked both bride and bride’s-maid under the chin, and seemed 
ready to cut capers for joy. Again the book was opened at the 
page of destiny ; again | held the milk-white glove, and after nine 
years of unsuccessful manceuvering, my cousin Lucy was married. 
It was, undoubtedly, the most triumphent event in the good old 
man’s life: and | dou’t believe that either couple ever saw cause to 
regret the dexterity in the art ef match-making which produced 
their double union. They have been as happy as people usually 
are in this work-a-day world, especially the young mathematician 
and his pretty wife, and their wedding day ts still remembered in 
W.; for besides his munificence to singer, ringer, sexton and clerk, 
Mr. Evelyn roasted two sheep on the occasion, gave away ten bride- 
cakes, and made the whole town tipsy. 
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batteries. The season was unusually wet, yet, in defiance of every 
obstacle, they were erected the same night in frontof the American 
fortress, and the guns transported along a road in which the axle- 
trees of the carriages were frequently buried in mud. 

Among other baliering pieces were two 24-pounders, in the trans. 
portation of which 200 men with several oxen were employed from 
nine o'clock at night until daybreak in the morning. At length every 
preparation having been made, a gun. fired from one of the boats was 
the signal for their opening, and early on the morning .of the Ist of 
May, @ heavy. fire was commenced, and continued for four days 
without intermission, during which period every one of the enemy’s 
batteries within our range were silenced and dismantled. The. fire 
of the 24-pounder battery was principally directed against the pow- 
der magazine, which the besieged were busily occupied in covering 
and protecting from our hot shot. I was impossible to haye artille- 
ry better served: every shot that was fired sank into {he roof of the 
magazine, scatiering tue earth to a considerable disiance, and bury 
ing many workinen in its bed, from whence we could distinctly per- 
ceive the survivors dragging forth the bodies of their slaaghter+d com 
rades. Meanwhile the flank companies of the 4ist, with a few In- 
dians, had been detached to the opposite shore within a few hundred 
yards of the enemy’s works, and had constructed a battery, from 
which a galling cross-fire was maintained. Dismayed at the success 
of our operations, General Harrison, already apprised before our 
arrival.of the approach of a reinforcement of 1500 men, then desend- 
ing the Miami under General Clay, contrived to despatch a courier 
on the evening of the 4th, with an order for that officer to land im- 
mediately and possess himself of our batteries on the left bank, while 
he (Gen. Harrison) sallied forth to carry those onthe right. Accord. 
ingly, at eight o’clock in the morning of the 5th, (ieneral Clay push- 
ed forward the whole of his force, and meeting with no opposition at 
the batteries, which were entirely aasupported, proceeded to spike 
the guns in conformity with his instructions; but elated with his suc- 
cess, and disobeying the positive order.of bis chief, which was to 
retire the instant his object was effected, centinyed to occupy the 
position, In the mean time the flying artillerymen had given the 
alarm, and three companies of the 41st, several of militia, and a body 
of Indians, the latter under their celebrated chieftain Tecumseh, 
were ordered to move on the instant, and re-possess themselves of 
the works. Tbe rain, which had commenced early in the morning, 
continued to fall with violence, and the road, as bas already been 
descriled, was knee-deep with mud, vet the men advanced to the 
assault wiih the utmost alacrity and determination. The enemy on 
our approach had sheltered themselves bebind the batteries, afford- 
ing them every facility of defence, yet they were driven at the point 
of the bayonet from each in succession, until eventually not a man 
was left in the plain. Flying to the woods, the fire of tke Indians 
drove them back upon their pnrsners, so that they had no possibilty 
of escape. Avast number were killed, and independently of the 
prisoners taken by the Indians, 450, with their second in command, 
fell into our bands. Every man of the detachment acquitted himsel! 
on this occasion to the entire satisfaction of his superiors. Among 
the most conspicuous for gallantry was Major Chambers of the 4lsi, 
acting deputy quarter-master-general to the division. Supported 
merely by four or five followers, this meritorious officer advanced 
under a shower of balls from the enemy, and carried one of the bat- 
teries sword in hand. A private of the same regiment being opposed 
in an isolated situation to three Americans, contrived to disarm and 
render them his prisoners. On joining his company towards the 
close of the affair, he excited much mirth amoog bis comrades, in 
consequence of the singular-menner in which be appeared, sweating 
beneath the weight of arms he had secured as trophies of his victory, 
and driving his captives before him with an air of indifference and 
carelessness which contrasted admirably with the occas‘o \.(7) Of the 
whole of the division under General Clay, scarcely two hundred men 
effected their escape. Among the fugitives was that officer bimself. 
‘The sortie made by General Harrison at the heed of the principal 
part of the garrison had a different result. The detachment support- 
ing the battery already described, were driven from their position, 
and two officers, Lieutenants. Mae In:yre and Hailes, and thirty men, 
were made prisoners. Meanwhile it having been discovered that 
the. guns on the left bank, owing to some error on the part of the 
enemy, had been spiked with the ramrods of their. muskets, instead 
of the usual instruments, they were speedily rendered serviceable, 
and the fire. from the batteries was renewed. At this moment a 
white flag was observed waving on the ramparts of the fort, and the 
courage and perseverance of the troops appeared at length as if 
about to be crowned by the surrender of a fortress, the siege of which 
had cost them so mach toil and privation. Such, however, was far 
from. being the intention ot General Harrison. Availiig himself of the 
cessation of hostilities which necessarily ensned, he caused the offi- 
cers and men just captured to be sent across the river for the purpose 
of being exchanged; but this was. only_a feint.for the accomplish- 





A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN.-—No. Ih. 
By a British Officer.—{ Concluded. } 

‘Fhe appearance of American prisoners captured at Frenchtown | 
was miserable to tne last degree. They had the air of men to! 
whom cleanliness was a virtue unknown, and their squalid bodies | 
were covered by habiliments that had evidently undergone every | 
change of season, and were arrived at the last stage of repair. It | 
has already been remarked that it was the depth of winter; but) 
scarcely an individaal was in possession of a great coat or cloak, | 
and few of them wore garments of wool of avy description. They | 
still retained their summer dreas, consisting of cotton stuff of va- | 
rious colours, shaped into frocks, and descending to the knee: their | 
trowsers were of the same material. They were covered with | 
‘louched hats, worn bare by eonstant use, beneath which their long | 
hair fell matted and uncombed over their cheeks; and these together | 
with the dirty blankets wrapped around their loins to protect them 
against the inclemency of the season, and fastened by broad leather 
belts, into which were thrust axes and knives of an enormous length 
gave them an air of wildness and savageness, which in Italy would 
liave caused them to pass for brigands of the rape ne The only 
distinction between the garb of the efficer and that of the soldier was, 
that the one, in addition to his sword, carried a short rifle instead of 
along one, while a dagger, often curiously worked and of some va- 
lee, supplied the place of the knife. This description may be con- 





ment of a more important object. Drawing up-his whole force both 
of cavalry and infantry in tue plain beneath the fortress, be cansed 
such of the. boats of General Clay’s division as were laden with am- 
munition, of which the garrison stood much in need, to be dropped 
under the works, and the stores to be immediately disembarked. Aj] 
this took place during the period occupied in the exchange of priso- 
ners. The remaining boats, containing the baggage and private 
stores of the division, fell into the hands cf the Iodians stil! engaged 
in the pursuit of the fugitives, and the plunder they acquired was im- 
mense. General Harrison having secured his stores and received 
the officers and men exchanged for his captives, willidrew into the 
garrison, and the bombardment was recommenced. 

The victory obtained at the Miami was such as to reflect credit on 
evéry branch of the service; but the satisfaction arising from the 
conviction was deeply embittered by an act of cruelty, which, asthe 
writer of an impartial memoir, it becomes my painful duty to record. 
In the heat of the action a strong corps of the enemy which had 
thrown down their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war, were immediately despatched, under an escort of fifty men, for 
the purpose of being embarked in the gun-boats, where it was pre 
sumed they would be safe from the attacks of the Indians, This 
measure, however, although dictated by the purest humanity, and 
apparently offering the most probable meaus of security, proved 
one of fatal import to several of the prisoners. On reaching our 
encampment, then entirely deserted by the troops, they were met by | 





a a 
him in vain; and although war was his idol, the element in which he 
lived, his heart was formed to glow with all the nobler and more 
generous impulses of the wagrior; and his character wa: not less 
esteemed by ourselves than reverenced by the various tribes over 
which, in his quality of brother to the prophet, he invariably pre- 
sided. In any other country, and governing any other men, Te- 
cumseh would have been a hero; at the head of this ancivil:zed and 
untractable people he was a savage; but a savage such as Civilization 
herself might not blush to acknowledge for her child. Constantly © 
opposed to the encroachments of the Americans for a series of 
years previous to their rapture with England, he had combated their 
arinies on the banks of the Wabash with success, and given their 
leaders proofs of a skill and judgment in defence of his vative soil, 
which would not have disgraced the earlier stages «.f mJitary science 
in Europe. General Harrison himself, « commamtey with whom he 
had of en disputed the palm of victory, with the zenero s candor: f 
the soldier subsequently ascribed to him virtues as a mun and abiliti s 
asa Warrior, Commanding at once the attention and admiration of 
his enemies. 

‘he survivors of this melancholy catastrophe were immediately 
conveyed on board the gun-boats moored in the river; and every 
precaution having been taken to prevent a revewal of the scene, the 
escorting party proceeded to the interment of the victims, to whom 
the rites of sepulture were affyrded even before those of our own men 
who had fallen in the action. Colonel Dudley, second in command 
of General Clay’s division, was Among the number of the slain 

Since the affair of the Sth the enemy. continued to keep themselves 
shut up within their works, andthe bombardment although follow. 
ed up with vigour, had effected no practicable breach) From the 
account given by the officers captured during the sortie, it appeared 
that, with a perseverance and toil peculiar to themselves, the Ameri- 
cans had constructed subterranean passages to protect ‘hem from the 
annoyance of out shells, which, sinking into beds of clay softened 
by the incessant rains that had fallen, instead of explodiug were spee- 
dily extinguished Impatient of longer privation, and anxious to re- 
turn to their families and occupations, numbers of the militia with- 
drew themselves in smal! bodies, and under cover of the night: while 
the majority of the Indians, enriched by plunder. and languishing 
under the tedicusness of a mode of warfare so different from their 
own, with less ceremony and caution left us to prosecute the siege as 
we could..« Tecumseh at the head of his own tribe (the Shawavees) 
and a few-others, in all amounting to about four hundred warriors, 
continued to remain. The troops also were worn down by constant 
fatigue ; for -here, as in every other expedition against the enemy, 
few even of the offi¢ers had tents to shield them from the weather. 
A few pieces of bark torn from the trees, and covering the skeleton 
of a hut, was their only habitation, and they were merely separated 
from the damp earth on which they lay by a few scattered leaves, on 
which was generally spread a blanket by the men, and a cloak by the 
officers. Hence frequently arose dysentery, ague, and the warious 
ills to which an army, encamped on a wet and uvhealthy ground, is 
inevitably subject; and fortunate was he who possessed the skin of 
the bear or buffalo, on which he could repose his wearied bhimbs after 
a period of suffering aud privation, which those who bav@ucver ser- 
vedin the wilds of America can with difficulty comprehend. Such 
was the position of the contending parties towards, the. middle ot 
May, when General Procter, despairing to effect the reduction of the 
fort, caused preparations to be made for raising the siege. Accord- 
ingly the gun-boats ascended the river, and anchored under the bat- 
teries, the guns of which were conveyed on board under a heavy fire 
from theenemy. The whole being secured, the expedition returned 
to Amherstburg, the Americans remaining tranquil within their works 
ang suffering us to depart unmolested. 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
’ Frem the Hampshire Telegraph 


Portsmouth, Feb, 2 —When the Nimble cutter left Malta (Dee 12.) 
the following was the disposition of the sqaadron:—The Revenge 
(Sir Harry Neale) on.her passage from Bahia to Marseilles and Mat. 
ta, to await the arrival of the Asia, from. England. The Cambria, 
Captain Hamilton, C. B., detached io the Archipelago, for the pro- 
tection of the trade, with the Glasgow, Talbot, Rose, Parthian, Brisk, 
and Chanticleer. The Seringapatam, Gannet, Petorus, and Ra- 
leigh, are employed at Alexandria, and cruising on the Coast of Sy- 
ria, on a similar service. The Ariadne was to return to Naples, to 
take Sir Frederick Adam to Corfu; the Zebra and Philomel, to take 
convoy to Smyrna and the Dardanelles: .Pelicanand Weazel, to the 
lonian Islands; Mastiff, to commence surveying inthe Archipelago ; 
Cameleon and Alavrity waiting at Malta the return of Sir Harry 


‘Neale; and the Medina, waiting at Malta, for the trial of the pirate 


crew of the armed Greek brig, which she sometime since captured. 
The Calypso yacht had arrived from Eugland; the Jasper, was dai- 
ly expected from Newfoundland. Sir John Stoddari had arrived at 
Malta, and entered upon his office, as Judge of the Vice- Admiralty 
Court. 

On Monday, Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, return. 
ed from Lisbon, in the Wellesley, 74, Capt. Faicos, having conduet- 
ed thither, with his accustomed energy and suceess, the auxiliary 
troops appointed for the defeuce of Pertugal. On the same evening 
Sir. Thomas shifted his lag+o the Sybille frigate. Captain F. A. Co! 
lier, ©. B. and resumed superintending the equipment of the experi- 
inental squadron. The greatest exertions. are making to get these 
ships ready for sea. The Sapphire, 28, was launched on Tuesday. 

The Gloucester, 74, Capt. J. 5. Horton returned to St. Helen's, 
with the Wellesley, and then parted company, for her station at 
Sheerness. The Melville, 74, Capt. H Hill, and Windsor Castle, 
74, Capt. E. D King, were dispatched to Gibraltar, to bring the 23 
and 43d Regiment thence io Lisbon; which having done, they are 
now daily expected to return to their former port stations 

On Monday, his Majesty’s ship Mersey, 28, Captain Ferguson, 
returned from South America, having been employed upwards o} 
three years in the Pacific. The Cambridge, Blanehe, and Eclais 
were under orders to return home; the Doris frigate, Sir John Gor- 
don Sinclair, and Jasseur brig, Captain Handfield, were to take the 
station for the present. The Mersey left the Cambridge and Blanche 
at Callao, on the 27th of July ; sailed from Valparaiso onthe 7th of 


sidered as applicable to the various hordes of irregular troops sent} q band of cowardly and treacherous Indians, who had borne no September ; Coqvimbo on the 20th; came round Cape Hora in fitty 
forth throughout the war from the States of Ohio and Kentucky.— | share in the action, yet who now, guided by the savage instinct ef their | days, to Rio Janeiro, and sailed again thence on the 28th of Novem- 
bhe equipment was ever the same. and differing only inasmuch as} pature, approached the column, and, selecting theirvictims, commen- ber, leaving the Ganges, 84, Rear Admiral Sir Robert Waller Otway, 


their opportunities of presesving or renewing it were more or less | 


requent. 
Far from being discouraged by the discomfiture of their armies 


ced the work of blood. In vain did the harassed and indignant escort 
attempt to save them from the fury of their destroyers; the phrenzy | 


» a. 
of these wretches knew no bounds, and an old and excellent soldier | 


and Doris, the latter being about to sail for the Pacific. The Ranger 
and Heron were in the River Piate. The Mersey is come into har- 
bour to be paid off; she brought about four bundred and eight; 


under Generals Hull and Winchester, the Americans despatched a bof the name of Russell, of the 41st, was shot through the heart while thousand dollars, for British merchants. 
third and more formidable under one of their most experienced com-} endeavouring to wrest a victip from the grasp of bis murderer. | 
wanders, General Marrison, who, reaching Fort Meigs shortly sub-} Forty of these unbappy men had already fallen beneath the steel of | given by General Pinto, Gos ernor of Coquimbo, in commemoration 
sequent to the affair at Frenchtews, directed his attention to the con-| the infuriate? party, when ‘Tecumseh, apprised of what was doing, | of the anniversary of Chilian Independence, to which Captain Pes 


Pregnable. Determined if poesible to thwart the views of the ene- 
my, and give a finishing stroke to his movements in ihat,quarter, 
General Procter (lately promoted) ordered an expedition to be in 
cadiness to move for the Miami. Accordingly, towards the .close 

4! April, a detachment ef the 41s}, tome militia, and 1500 Indians, 
accompanied by a train of battering artifigcy, and attended by two 
Site te proceeded up ttt river, and established themselves on 
Jett Fank at the distuits of @ Mil> from the sife <ctected for pus 


strdetion of works which rendered his position in some measure im- He up at fall speed, and raising his tomahawk threatened to destroy 


ithe first man who resisted his injunction to desist. Even on those 
lawless people, to whom the language of coercion had hiinesto been 
unknown, the threats and tone of the exasperated chieftain produced 
an instantaneous effect, and they retired al once bumiliated and con- 
founded. Never did Tecumseh shine ere truly himself than on this 
Inecasion, and nought of the sazage could he distinguished save the 
colour and the garb. E.vep merciful and magnanimous as he was 

rdgut und courageeus, the veice of fhe supplant seldom feached 





jmen of the Mersey gave a ball to the ladies aud gentry of Va 
. The Governor and family of ~~. 
the plage, and Captaih Fergugvn autd the other officers were presemy > 


On Monday evening, the 18th September last. a grand Ball wag. 


guson and all the officers of his Majesty's ship. Mersey, were invited, 

and most af whom were present. be guests consisted of at least 

300 persons, comprehending nearly all the youth and beauty of tie 

city, whe kept the merry, dance: and joyous scene up until the dawn 
of another day. 

On Wednesday evening, the 23d of August Jast, the young gent)¢* 

A ceeien, 

previous to their leaving the station. 











332 She Albion. 


‘The ball room was very tastefully decorated with all the national | pears, is not yet satisfied with his punishment of the Lord Chief Jus- 
flags of South America, which appeared to give lustre even to the | tice, and he has theretore resorted to an action for slander, which he 
black-eyed ladies of Valparaiso, whose personal advantages were | has commenced against his Lordship; and the writin which he per- 
certainly never more fascinatingly displayed. At twelve the party | sonally served yesterday morning upon his Lordship, as he was de- 
partook of a neat well provided supper, after which dancing was re- scending from his carriage to take his seat on the Bench. This isa 
sumed avd kept up incessantly till 4 A. M., when the party broke | new eading of the (onstitution !— Mourning Chronicle, 

up, highly delighted, the Chilian beauties expressing the highes. It is reported that all the settlements te the leeward of Sierra 
sense of the compliment paid them. It may be mentioned as a fact, | Leone will be immediately abandoned, and that the rendezvous for 
that a very severe shock of an earthquake was experienced about 10 | the squadrons for the suppression o: the Slave Trade will be the 
o’clock, by all the inhabitants of Valparaiso, except by those enga- | island of Fernando Po, in the Bight of Benin, which is represented 
ged in this festive scene, who thus happily escaped the feeling of ter- | to be very healthy 

ror which these convulsions of nature invariably spread among all 
classes of the inhabitants 








Marchesi'—This singer (vulgarly called Marchesini,) who was the 


$ : . most celebrated of all the {talian musicians of his class, died lately 

The Wellesley, 74, is come into harbour to be paid off, and re- | a, Bologna. aged 85. He was a native of Milan, and was many years 
commissioned, it is said, for the flag of Rear Admiral Sir Charles ago much more famous in London than Velluti recently was. 
Ogle, Commander-in Chief on the North American station. In the z ; 
Harbour Victory, Wellesley, Sybille, Challenger, Sapphire, Mer-| It is asserted by naturalists of the herring, that if suffered to mul- 
sey, Redwing, Wolf, Colombine, Starling, Nimble. tiply unmolested, and its offspring to remain undiminished for only 

We are hoppy to learn by letters which we have received from | 20 years, the whole would be many times greater than the bulk of 
Port Royal (Jamaica) dated the 24th of Dec. that the squadron on the earth; and that a single cod-fish will produce, at one time, if they 
that station was very healthy. The Aurora frigate,Capt.C J Aus. | escape depredation, a number equal to the whole population of Eng- 
ten, sailed on the 22d for the Barbadoes station, to relieve the Dryad, | land. 
Capt Chambers The ships in Port Royal were—lIsis, (flag-ship.) It is announced in the St. Petersburgh Journal of the 19th of Jan- 
Magnificent, Rattlesnake, Bustard, Britomart, Ferret, and Nimble | uary, that the legal value of the silver ruble, in estimating the duties 
schooner. The Espiegle was at Havannah; Harlequin at St. Do-| of customs for the year 1827, is fixed at three rubles ‘60 copecs in 
mingo; Druid, Valorous, and Primrose, on the leeward station :— | bank assi- nats. 
Pylades on a cruise; Tweed had sailed for Vera Cruz, Havanna and 
England. 

On Monday the Parmelia transport, Lieutenant Moriarty, arrived 
from the Leeward Islands, with the head-quarters of the 2ist Regt, 


which have disemvarked and marched to Albany Barracks ECR Lordship, in the course of his observations, on giving judgment in 
Oa Thursday morning, Vice Admiral Sir Edw Codrington, K.C the long ding Welles! se, on Thursday last ked that 

' : yim ’ eurngis . g pending Wellesley cause, y , remar a 
sailed for the Mediterranean command, in the Asia, 84, Capt. Edw.) Mr, Pitman, in his affidavit, had stated that Mr Wellesley was in the 
yy Ah P “ ro — pee the N. a Tay oe ge | constant — . ee ens improper —_ in the 
ear-Acdmiral Charles Adam ts appointed to succee ’ S| presence of his children this there appeared some specimens 
Beauclerk, as Commander-in-Chief at Lisbon, and on the Coast of | jy his Jeter to his son William. “ After stady, play Hell and Jem- 
Portugal |my.”” Mr. Shadwell—* Heil and Tommy, my Lord.” The Lord 


Captain William Fitzwilliam Owen is appointed to the Eden, for a! Ghancellor— Hell and, Tommy ! so it is; you are right, Mr. Shad- 
special service on the Coast of Africa; Captain Samuel Burgess to! well, | thank you” 


the Alort. at Chatham; Lieutenant H. Bolton, to the Thetis, vice C. OnT — : : as i 

; on ~ nu Thursday last, Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart. attained the 75th year of 
J. Nash; Mr. B Loden, to the Purser of the ot 7 W. a his age, on which occasion a ball and supper were given at Cliff 
well to be assistant surgeon of the Alligator; Mr. D Barnes, to be Honse, Ramsgate, tv a numerous party of rank and fashion.—Feb. 11 


Assistaut Sucqpen 4 cazmouth Hospital; we. eel ~— ae Two young men were lately in company with a gamékeeper, at the 
Revenge, and te J J.M Donnell, of the Cambrian, tot ve rank o Crota’e hee, bade Staffordshire + Err agpal, vcs cept 
Lieute vant; the former appointed to the Revenge, v. Licut. William ; bi f > wy h a ehh toe Aas ee 
Dickson, appointed to the Kaleigh, vice Wyndham. deceased ; Lieat he pda pane ’ A me ee = agg ene ya po 
bey coer Seer ee Senet SAPIERRNE AER. OPENER. Se howe” With : a to an © infermation,” as was naturally supposed 
the Ariadne. : - Phe gy ? 
“on Monday worning, we bad four ships of warning at Spihend, | Leer ni a wager ofa ound agate cM ae ine 
(including che Redwing sloop,) and three of them bere Admiral flags, J dened beltte tien & se his wife and four children. who lived 
making tour officers of that rank, in command at the port, viz.— Dred aoe f th . OMe fw Aenak !— Chester Dourenl. 
Admiral Sir Geérge Martin, View-Admirals clon. C. E Fleaning, and | * Vaneey, & ‘ne name o , - ‘ be been , 
Sir Edward Codrington, and Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy.—|_ The sale of the horses vel mig to his late Royal Highness the 
Such a circumstance had not before occurred during nearly a cen- Duke of York, took place on Tuesday at Messrs Tattersall’s. 
tury, (we speak of this fact from oral testimouy,) if it ever did be- c oe “hina @ peel ty Bie Seger 'Wiesom) hee’ oe 
fi arlos, rising old, bY ecuol ir. gs.; a gre 
"Plymouth, Feb. 1.—Arrived the Thetis and Princess Royal trans-| Barb Horse, 79gs.5 Abigail, by Whelebone, (Mr. Page) 8lxs.; Ra- 
ports. with part of the 9th Regiment from St. Vincents and Grenada. — 3 yrs = by po ag mg tens yw we) cones U 
for this garrison; and the Borodioo, from Gibraltar for Portsmouth; mare — n, 2 old, 1d. ' y Woful- (Mr Howe) 100 oe 
left there the Dryad The Ocean, 80, Capt. Sykes, is daily expected | 9€Y VON, rising rs old, by “ir. Thowe 5.5 a Conk, 
from Lisbon, to be paid off, and re-commissioned by Capt. Patrick ec my a a Seok Stes attersall) 570gs.; a chesnut Filly, 
Campbell, C. B ~The Thetis, 46, Capt. A. B Bingham, is to take | "'5'%g 4 yrsoid, Dy faindow, . 
out Colonel Cockburn, Commissioner for settling tbe British boun- ' The Yearlings, 6 in number, were next sold,—they brought as fol- 
daries in North America ; she will proceed thence t© South America. | !0WS:— ; > 
re Alligator, 28, sg gg Meee is wins for 7 erhas woheuthtae , atin ty ome (Met Wigram) 20% pane 200 
American station; Capt. Wm. Pitt Canning is to comman — thy , BY OU or arent Sew Se 
Remain-—Britannia. Thetis, Alligator, Rifleman, Satellite, Bittern, | Whalebote (acts “ sie! his Majors) 200es. 105gs.; a Filly, by 
Viguaes, Style, aad Sazele. The Fuals, five in number, were next put up — 
A brother to Racheel (Duke of Leeds) 370gs.; a Colt, by Tiresios, 
(Col Udney) 145gs.; a Filly, by Moses, 140gs.; a Filly, by Water- 


JMisceellaneous Artictes, loo, 48gs.; a Filly, by Moses, 80gs. 


O'CONNELL’S “ COMICAL MISCREANT.” ' ‘The Brood Mares came next, the prices they produced were con- | 


. . sidered pretty fair. 
d To the Editor of the New Times. ; The dam of Moses, 230gs.; Quadrille, by Selim, 530gs.; Gramarie, 
Six,—You have, on many occasions, checked the vaunting of the | hy Sorcerer, dam by Sir Peter, 120gs.; Sister to Bourbon, by Sor 
reracious man of Kensington, by exposing his quackery. On the 


: . ; cerer, 120gs.; Rowena, by Haphazerd (Lord Chesterfield) 370gs. ; 
27th of April, 1826, at the time when he was sounding the public as | Favourite, by Blucher, 155gs.; the dam of Orion (was bought for his 


to the republication of his Regisier, which, he said, could not be done | Majesty) 320gs.; Mare by Waxy, 220gs.; Dablia, by Phantom, 220gs. 
under 60/. each number, and suggested the propriety of one-half of| Here ended the sale of thorough-bred horses, and the amount of 
that sum being deposited with him to carry on the printing, you sta-| the produce was 742Ugs. 
ted in the Vew Times that the Register was knocked down at anauc-| The Hacks, and the remarkably fine Grey Barouche Geldings, were | 
tion-room, for the sum of 41. 10s. which, you observed, was nearly | then disposed of; they brought, generally, from 70 to 120 guineas. | 
its price for waste paper! This quieted him for some time, and the | ‘The Bay Gelding, on which his Royal Highness usually rode when 
251. did not fly in so rapidly as he expected. He has, however, late-| he reviewed the troops, brought 1S80gs. After the disposal of bis 
ly been playing his antics with the people of Liverpool, and to show | Koyal Highness’s private carriages, some harness, and bis pointers 
the value they set upon his writings, it is only necessary to quote the | and spaniels, the sale concluded. 

following paragraph from the Bolion Express, of last week :— 


The Lord Chancellor’s attention to minute accuracy was never 
more strikingly displayed than in the recent instance of his return 
ing thanks to Mr Shadwell, for correcting him in the mis-statement 
of one of Mr. Wellesley’s favourite expressions to his children His 























March 31, 
adinission to the boxes 10d. pit 8d. and galtery 6d.—the music a ta- 
bor and pipe, whose jocund sound set the audience a eapering, the 


Johnny Raws feeling more amusement in their own vagaries than in 


the Silvester Daggerwood extiibition—thus practically shewing their 
preference to Foot rather than Colman. 


A post-master at Wisby, in Gothland, of the name Eek, having 
died lately, there were found among bis effects above 600 letters, 
some containing money, partly from Sweden, partly from foreign 
countries, some even put in, in Wisby it-elf, to be sent abroad. 
Some of these letters have been lying there ever since 1796, and a 
very considerable number since 1804. A list of them is being made 
by the magistrates at Wisby, the lis! of the registered letters and 
those containing money, to the number of thirty, has already been 
publirhed.—Mr. Samuel Rogers calls this an “ez post facto” con- 
viction. The same gentleman made one of his happiest jokes when 
he heard that Bishop, who had been sent to Portsmouth preparatory 
to transportation for life, had escaped—it seems that Bishop was 
among the gang, working‘on shore daily at Fort Monckton, on the 
Gosport side ; and Thursday evening he contrived to make his es- 
cape, in which he must have been well assisted, as from bis disguise, 
he evaded the vigilance of the keepers, as well as the numerous cen- 
tinels posted roand them. His convict clothes were found in on of 
the embrazures of the fort; and from tbis it is imagined, his friends 
had secreted a'complete disguise for him the day before, and by 
some means made him acquainted with it. ‘Gad, Sir,” said the 
banker—* he must have been an Arch Bishop to do that, and yet his 
dislike to the See is quite unaccountable.” 

“My dear brethren,” said a dissenting minister lately from his 
pulpit, “never put yourselves into the liability of losing your rea- 
son! Reason is a bridle which has been given to us to direct our 
passions.” On the same day the pastor got drunk. One of his con- 
gregation asked him what be had done with his bridle? ‘“ Good 
faith,” sayshe, ‘I have taken it off to drink.” 

Dr. Donne, Dean of St Paul’s.—This learned Divine having mar- 
ried a lady of a rich and nobie family without the consent of her 
parents, was treated by them with great asperity Having been told 
by the father that he was to expect no money from him, the Doctor 
went home and wrote the following note:—“ John Donne—Anne 
Donne—Undone.” This quibble had the desired effect, and the dis- 
tressed pair were restored to favour. 








SG UPBAID. 
TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
MAC MASTER. 

In the end of the fifteenth century the Lord of the Isles held his 
court at the castle of Aros, now a ruin. on the eastern shore of Mull. 
He was attended by a numerous retinue: and tradition says, that he 
wore a scarlet petticoat to distinguish him from the other thanes and 
chiefs. the colour of whuse coats was white) They were all shoeless 
though it is probable they may have worn sandals. Intrigue and 
ambition, however, prevailed among them as much as in more po- 
lished courts. The great man bad been indisposed, and had, it seems, 
taken medicine. Macmaster, Laird of Ardgour, was ushered into 
the hall oi audience, which was separated from Macdonald’s bed- 
room by a cloth skreen only. The officers of that department had 
neglected their duty on this occasion, and poor old Macmaster’s ol- 
factory organs were saluted by something very different from the 
otto of roses: he snuffed and uttered the expressive exclamation, 
Ab! ab! Macdonald was behind the skieen, but heard Macmaster’s 
ejaculation. 

The spoils of eastern Nabobs and of distant colonies were not 
then reserved for the younger sons of the great; and many were 
the candidates for the smiles of the Highland prince at that time.— 
Among others was the younger son of Maclean of Duart, a soldier 
of fortune. He happened to be introduced immediately afte: 
Macmaster had departed; and he soon expressed his hope, that 
the Lord of the Isles would bestow on him some solid mark of his 
favour. Macdonald quickly replied, that he should “ leap the wall 
where it was lowest,”’ and disposses Ab, ab, of his lands. 

Poor Macmaster was old and childless, and his words had given 





offence to the haughty chief. Young Maclean soon availed himself 


of the license he had obtained, and began to molest the Laird of 
Ardgour, who made a brave and obstinate defence Many battles 
were fought between them; but the unhappy old chief was at last 
completely defeated; and he made his way tothe well-known Strait 
of Corran, where he had, in the days of his better fortune, placed 
a confidential man in the important office of ferryman. This fellow 
had been left an orphan in early life, and he was bred in Macmas- 
ter’s kitchen. He had professed much gratitude to his benefactor 
when he needed not his assistance ; but adversity had now come up- 
on him, and the villain betrayed him. Macmaster was pursued by 
the conqueror, and the ferryman of Corran could alone save him;— 
but he refused to convey him across Lochiel, and the aged chief was 
taken. Maclean spared Macmaster’s life, on the intercession of his 





The great foot race from Hyde Park Corner to Reading and back, | 
ve one by way of Windsor Park, and the other through Maidenhead, | 
ook place on Wednesday, between Captain Farmer and Mr. May- | 


** Cobbett’s Invaluable Register.— Cobbett has lately railed, in his | 4 
usual vulgar style, at the people of Liverpool, and especially at the 


merchants. There seems to be “ nv love lost” between the parties, | nerd, the celebrated Staffordshire runner, for 300 sovs. a-side. The 
as they evidently appear to attach no great value to the works of this | gistance by the one road is 39 miles, and that by the Forest road 37 
random slapdash author, if we may judge by the price, at which | miles, ‘The Captain was backed at 5 and 6 to 4 to win by the Forest 
they were sold the other day, by Mr. Winstanley, who actually | poag, Both arrived in Reading, seven hours from the time of start- 
knocked ‘town a regular set of the Registers, Gridirons, and all, at | ing, and halted one hour. They then started on the return, and the 
nine shillings! The purchaser was a very respectable and intelligent | Captain made a speedy lead and reached Staines at the rate of six 
Counsellor. 7‘ ! . miles an hour. On the Captain’s arrival at Brentford, he had notice 

Surely, after this, O'Connell's fine animal will say no more of the | given him that he would soon be overtaken, as his competitor was 
republication of the Register. To excite attraction, I suppose, he | jy view. The Captain made al! play possible, and reached his desti- 


has gota forged note in his window, and under it, a letter to Mr.) gation at four on Wednesday evening, leaviag Mr. Maynard knocked 
M‘Culloch, the Political Economist, in which he, as usual, decries the | ya mile behind, at Kensington. It was one ef the most interesting 


paper —" 7 says, Mr. ge a as an py ee of the oa | mutches of the year, and a game one. throughout.—Feb. 11. 
tem, ought to pay him a sovereign for the note. have some recol- | P . ar! ° , ae 
lection of an pan which makes it felony for a person knowingly to | wi —— Se aw of Sie a “He , sate te ” yet 
have a forged note in his possession, with inteut to utter it. Query | Greed here y pa ~ weeki » by the Shakene yh Sand ‘ +} 
—Does not this apply to William Cobbett? mi i ons beam “% = y f tk oe or pe Ae 
Yours, respectfully Stratford-on-Avon, towards a celebration of that day; and a hand- 
Clerkenwell Tuesday. ? _some subscription has already been entered into to defray incidental 
: : ; . |expenses. Many spirited members of the Society have engaged to 
The Baroness de Robeck, whose elopement with Lord Sussex Len- | take characters in the scenic procession, and several gentlemen in 
a ao “ much yer = a magna pee Sed vus7y sic! the peat neighbourhood have promised to patronize the dra- 
cently one of the gayest among the gay circles of Brighton. His| matic exhibition. 
Lordship was staying at an hotel there at the same time, and the| . hee) aT ee? 
flirtations of the em. baad pair were even then the subject of much | to PA ay Pan ye Rs yg of Divinity in the University, is 
conversation and scandal. His Lordship paid the Baroness great at- | aneP y 
tention, and was always to be seen by her side, whether on the Steyne | 
at Almack’s, the theatre, orconcerts. She is remarkably pretty, and | 
was considered quite the toast of Brightou.—London paper. 


G. B. S. 











Pavictics. 
Novel employment for the gentlemen of the long robe.— Our readers > : a  STetenent ’ r 
may probably recollect the “case of Dunne v. Anderson, tried some p har ty he 1 of the Edinburgh University, wasa celebrated we. 
mouths since in the Court of Common Pleas, in which the plaintiff eee «2 pore, a oe oa “ a Par ge oe , 
the proprietor of the Alhenaion, complained of a libel that he alleged P reeatrey oer N se ° . nd ; ee en 
the defendant had published concerning him iu the Medical A dviser. ster sate pdm —— parm aye oy caer Nagge eo gars my “po 
‘The result of that trial was unfavourable to the plaintiff, who laid en Bs that Be shatter te celtion on pe al poy 
the whole cause of his defeat to the charge of the Lord Chief Justice benefit, bet vinci vall foe his one P as grofessealy fo i 
aad published a pamphlet, in which he accused his Lordship, ia no} s P pany eA “th ee 
Measured terms, of ignoytoce aud udfairsess. Mr. Diatnge, i} ap-{ A dramatic corps last week exhibited at Ashton Clinton, Bagks—* 





fair and amiable niece; but he seized on his estates. He, however, 
instantly hanged the ferryman, in detestation of his ingratitude. His 
name was MacChurisclich, harsh and discordant like its owner; and 
we believe it ended with himself. When a Highlander wishes to ex 
press his abhorreuce at an ungrateful act, he compares it to * the 
mercy of MacChurisclich to MacMaster.” 





Brechin, N. B. Feb, 1.—On the night of Saturday last, this city and 
district to the northward were visited with a severe storm. The snow 
fell very thick, and wasin many places drifted to a great depth.— 
Miss Douglas, a young lady who had been residing for some time in 
the house of the Rev. Peter Jolly, at Tarffside, parish of Lochler. 
perished in the storm; and Mr. Jolly himself was near sharing the 
same fate. ‘Fhe lady had accompanied Mr. Jolly to Blackeraiy, a 
distance of about three miles from Tarffside, on occasion of a tna: 
riage ceremony at which he had to officiate ; and they set out toge- 
ther on their returg home about five o'clock in the evening. In cone 
sequence of the thickness of the drift and the darkness of the uigi't, 
they had gone out of the road; and, after wandering upon the Mord- 
bach Hill till about six o’clock on Sunday morning, Miss Doulas 
suddenly sunk down and expired from exhaustion. Mr. Jolly sos- 
tained his terrible sifuation till day-light showed bis position. and 
enabled him to obtain assistance. He then found that Miss Doug- 
las had perished within 300 yards of the house of Auchintoul, a). 
though in their wanderings round the tracklese mountain, they bad 
unfortunately missed the house, which they must have passed pro- 
bably oftner than once. Mr. Jolly’s servant and another man had 
been despatched by the family at home in search of the wanderers ; 


' but they had deviated so far from the road that the search proved 


fruitless. ‘These bad also their share of misfortunes: they fell over 
a precipice and were much hurt. 


URBLAND. 


THE BRIDE AILBEN. 
fhere’s mirth around O'Coenpor’s board, 
And bridal banqueting, 
‘The wine cup passed from Dame'fo Lord 
Kissed by rosedipped Ayl 





— 
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Tie bright Aileen, the gay Aileen, 
The bright, the blest, the Bride Aileen. 
Soft strains of Erin’s minstrelsy, 
Were floating rich between, . 
And Lashful joy rose in the eye 
Of the young Bride Aileen. 
The young Aileen, the proud Aileen, 
The blest, the bright, the Bride Aileen. 
‘Fhe grey O Connor’s darling girl, 
Flower of his house of pride, 
Her faith plights to the Northern Earl, 
A young and blissful bride ! 
The young Aileen, the proud Aileen, 
The blest, the bright, the Bride Aileen. 


"Twas woe to leave O'Connor’s halls, 
And deep the woe she proves; 





Her heart clings to the dear grey walls, | 
But she follows him she loves. 
[he young Aileen, the soft Aileen, 


The blest, the bright, the Bride Aileen. 
Say what you mean the rushing wail, 
That wild shriek thrilling keen, 
Bhe blood-shower on the broidered veil 
Of the pale Bride Aileen ? 
Woe for Aileen! the young Aileen! 
The loved, the doomed, the lost Aileen !”’ 





SOUTHERN CANAL IN IRELAND, 
By the Extension of the present Grand Canal 

Any one connected with Ireland, and acquainted with the topo- 
sraphy of her Southern counties, will require few details to impress 
him with the local importance of this canal; and the stranger to 
ireland must admit, upon general grounds, that inland navigation is 
as necessary to that country as to any other whose people are devo- 
ted to agriculture and trade —The same argument that proves the 
usefuluess of Inland Navigation to Fngland and Holland, or, to re- 
fer to remoter climes. ta Egypt and Tartary, equally proves it es- 
sential to a country situated as Ireland is. The same reasoning by 
which it is shown, that wherever inland navigation is encouraged. 
there agricultural productions multiply, industry is stimulated, and 
tranquillity pr served, enforces it as indispensable to Ireland. He 
who takes up this paper may regard the project \efore him abstract- 
edly, on its own merits as a national measure, and for this purpose, 
may divest it of all those considerations which give it a present 
claim on the philanthropy of the public. He may reduce the ques- 
tion to one of cold calculation; and estimating the importance of 
inland navigation to Ireland, solely by its influence on the well being 
of other states, he must concur in the expediency of the proposed 
undertaking. In every country where inland navigation has been 
extensively pursued, it has been a chief source of prosperity and 
repose, and Great Britain affords a striking instance of this fact 
The Duteh, the mcst dense population in the world, owe to the 
agency of their numerous canals, the diffusion of ease and positive 
enjoyment among every order of the people. The canals of China 
render her independent of all intercourse abroad, by enabling her to 
place every rood of ground under cultivation: the labours of the 
plough are here promoted by tie intersection of canals at every 
mile, and hundreds of millions of inhabitants feed by these means 
upon theirown plenty. Bat inthe practical intelligence and enter- 
prize of America, we are admonished still more. The canals of 
America assist her in furthering the tillage of her fields, and in ex- 
tending an already unbounded trade; they open the way to her hus- 
bandmen and merchants, and enable her to pour her abundance 
along her coast, and thus divide it withthe whole of Europe. Ame- 
vita Dourishes by means of her lakes and ganals; and her happy 
condition may be traced in a surprising degree to the number and 
extent of the latter; for on canals alone, it is calculated, upwards of 
seventeen thousand vessels or barges ply. Even Ruasia, who, like 
America, obtains experience without purchase from the rest of man- 
kind, and who gains, by an inquiring view into the policy of other 
nations, what they have sacrificed ages, and expended millions to 
acquire, is giving steady encouragement to inland navigation as a 
sure foundation of agricultural and commercial greatnéss. In fact, 
while other countries. with infinitely less advantages than are pos- 
sessed by Ireland, and under far less wise and happy governments. 
rise into consequence and civilization, and become contented and 
prosperous by systems of internal improvement, Ireland sluggishly 
creeps on from age to age without any visible advance. The ab- 
sence of her landjords and men of wealth, who have few induce- 
ments to live in Ireland while she is thus wretched. is necessarily a 
check to her prosperity; and until some effort be made to raise her 
humble population from the misery in which it is immersed, they will 
continue to desert her. It is time, then, to profit by the instruction 
that may be drawn from other, and even newer States; it is time 
that something should be done for Ireland, and her people; and In- 
land Navigation, thus recommended by the most flourishing conn- 
tries in the world, is forced upon her attention still more by its be- 
coming at length indispensable, particularly inthe South. The fol- 
lowing outline will sufficiently describe the measure now under con- 
sideration. 

“The Grand Canal, it is known, commencesat Dublin, from 
whence it has a branch to Monastereven, a town of the County of 
Kildare, 32 miles distant from the Capital. Owing to the numerous 
Jocks required, and the greater value of the land in the vicinity of 
Dublin, together with the construction of a spacious harbour, docks 
and warehouses, this branch of the canal was the most expensive to 
complete. An improvident expenditure was the great error of the 
original projectors of the Grand Canal. By rendering what they 
did magnificent, they contracted their means of pursuing their ob- 
ject to its full extent, for this design was a part of their plan. Avoid- 
ing their many faults, and availing of the work completed, it is now 
proposed to take up the line at Monastereven, and to give it a South- 
ern direction to Mallow, in the County of Cork, distant from Dub- 
lin 131 miles. The new canal will thus penetrate at once into the 
heart of the kingdom, and enter those populous and fertile counties 
ofthe south, where agricultural and other products most abound, and 
where the deficiency of canal navigation is most felt. Along the 
line chosen are numerous towns, the centres of great agricultural 
districts, and by passing through these towns, or in their immediate 
neighbourhood, the proposed navigation will invite their active inter- 
course with each other, and with Dublin. In this way, it will in- 
caleulably benefit Mountmellick, Darrow, Burris-in-Ossory, Roscrea, 
Cashel, Golden, and Caher, through all which, the line will be di- 
rect—and also Mountrath, Templemore, Thurles, Newport, Urling- 
ford, and Killenaule, which it will approach at a moderate distance. 

“* Off-branches are intended to Maryborough, Limerick, and Clon- 
mel. The two last branches will be of considerable extent; parti- 
cularly that from Roscrea to Limerick, which will connect the South- 
ern Canal with the river Shannon. The off-brancb from Caher to 
Clonmel will connect it with the Suir, a river navigable from thence 
to Waterford. And thus willa general communication be formed 
between the Capital aud the South—between Dublin, Waterford, 
Limerick, and Cork;* while the interior navigation from East to 
West will extend from St. (Keorge’s Channel t) the Atlantic Ocean, | 

















“To the towns mentioned, and others adjacent, the benefit of wa- 
ter carriage will be very great. At Mountrath and Mountmellick 
the Cotton trade promises to be extensive, and potteries, on a small 
scale, are established near the latter. As the Line proceeds—to the 
West lies a country abounding in grain; and to the Eastward, in the 
circuit round Killenaule, are coal, lead, and copper in considerable 
quantity In the Slieveardagh colleries the veins of coal and cu'm 
are said to be inexhaustible; yet, at Cashel, a considerable town, 
and the See of an Archbishop, both water and fuel are very scarce. 
Of the first, the town is almost destitute, and the price of the latter 
nearly amounts to a prohibition of its use among the poor. Several 
towns are similariy circumstanced; and the trade in Coal, therefore, 
would become immense on the Southern Canal, and of this article 
even Dublin would be largely supplied. But it is impossible to enter 
here into details, or to expatiate on the comforts that would be com- 
municated to the poor, the change that would be produced in their 
general condition, or the impulse that would be given to industry.— 
Enough has been said to establish the utility of the Canal itself, and 
the last branch of the pian to be considered, is that of raising the 
necessary funds by the agencies of a series of Lotteries ” 





* A Rail Road from Mallow to Cork, a very short distance is in 
progress, which will render the communication between these places 
easy and immediate. 
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THE. DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MARSHAL 
NEY. 


[The following are the Documents alluded to in our last number. ] 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—Much having lately been said in relation to the execution of 
Marshal Ney by the Bourbons, in 1815, for his traitorous desertion, 
with his army to Bonaparte on the escape of the latter from the Isl- 
and of Elba; it having also been asserted that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was guilty of a. breach of good faith in violating the con- 
vention for the surrender of Paris, I have been induced to examine 
the subject, and to trouble you with the result of my investigations. 

It is certainly now high time that the world should know the exact 
nature of the transaction in question, and that tne blame—if indeed 
blame does attach to any one except the Marshal himself ~should 
be placed on those who deserve it Jn the course of my investiga- 
tion, then, I entreat you to believe, that I have been actuated by no 
other spirit than that of an impartial inquiry. without any wish to 
exonerate one or criminate another:—my svle object has been to 
ascertain the truth of what may now be considered a matter of his- 
tory. 

I shall begin by laying before your readers a copy of the Conven- 
tion, the 12th article of which, it is pretended, guaranteed the personal 
safety of Marshal Ney, and in fact, of all whorejoined the standard of 
Napoleon at the period alluded to; and shall then subjoin the opi- 
nions of various historians who have recorded the events of that 
extraordinary epoch. After a careful examination of these docu- 
ments | thivk you will, with me, come to the following conclu- 
sions:—1. That there is nothing in the legal construction of the 
Convention itself that will warrant the inference pretended to be | 
drawn from it; and 2d. That those who made it did not suppose there 
was at the time of its ratification. It was merely a military Conven- 
tion and binding only on the parties who made it, and the 12th arti- 
cle was inserted to secure the Parisians from military violence du- 
ring the temporary and provisional authority of the allied armies ; 
and became inoperative the moment the legitimate government was 
re-established. The Duke of Wellington could not grant pardon to 
the subjects of Louis XVIII. for he had no authority to doso; and if 
the Duke had assumed such a right could the government of France 
be expected to abide by it?) The British and Prussian armies were 
sent to quell the military insurrection of Bonaparte, and to disperse 
all who were found in arms against the lawful government—they 
had no control over the laws or civil relations of the country. 

The following account of the Capitulation is found in the Annual 
Register of 1815, page 293:— 

‘“* A general council of war was held in Paris on the night betwixt 
the 2d and 3d of July. Of fifty general officers present, only two 
argued the possibility of defending the capital, and the risk of its : 
total destruction, in so hopeless an attempt, was obvious and immi- 
nent. The parties which existed within the walls of Paris, and the 
inflamed passions of the lower classes, threatened scenes of inter- 
nal pillage, bloodshed, and massacre, to add to the horror of an as- 
sault by the besiegers. Soult and Massena both acknowledged the 
necessity of a surrender. The latter observed, that his own defence 
of Genoa would establish his character for obstinately maintaining 
an honourable defence; but that, situated as Paris was, he saw no 
other measure practicable, but that of applying for terms of capitu- 
lation. Such an opinion, formally engrossed and subscribed by 
most of the general officers, was communicated to the provisional 
government, as the sentiments of the council of war. They debated 
for some time, whether the surrender of Paris ought to be tendered 
to the King of France, or to the Generals of the allied armies. Ihe 
former opinion was supported by Fouche and Caulaincourt, but the 
influence of Carnot over Quinette and Grenier, caused the latter to 
be adopted, as the only means of delaying the worst, in their esti- 
mation, of evil days—that, namely, of the king’s restoration. 

The Baron de Bignon, provisional minister for foreign affairs, with 
Gen. Guilleminot. chief of the general staff of the French army, and 
the Count de Bondy, prefect of the department of the Seine, now 
left the city as plenipotentiaries to meet with commissioners from 
the allied generals. The preliminary conferences were held at Bo- 
naparie’s favourite residence of St. Cloud; and, in the very council 
room, where he had so often predominated as sole arbiter of bu- 
rope. It was resolved, that the capitulation should be a military 
convention, without any relation to political questions. The follow- 
ing were the conditions subscribed and agreed to. 

Art. 1. There shall be a suspension of arms between the allied 
armies commanded by his Highness the Prince Blucher, and his 
Excellency the Duke of Wellington, and the French army under 
the walls of Paris. 

Art. Il. The French army shall put itself in march to-morrow, to | 
take up its position behind the Loire. Paris shall be completely eva- | 
cuated in three days; and the movements behind the Loire shall be | 
effected within eight days. 

Art. 11]. The French army shall take with it all its materiel, field | 
artillery, military chest, horses, and property of regiments, without | 
exception. All persons belonging to the depots shall also be re- | 
moved, as well as those belonging to the different branches of admi- | 
nistration, which belong to the army. 

Art. IV. The sick and wounded, and the medical officers whom | 
it may be necessary to leave with them, are placed under the spe- 
cial protection of the Commander-in-Chief of the English and Prus- 
sian armies. 

Art. V. The military, and those holding employments to whom 
the foregoing article relates, shall be at liberty, immediately after | 
their recovery, to rejoin the corps to which they belong. 

Art. VI. The wives and children of all individuals belonging to | 
the French army, shall be at liberty to remain in Paris. The wives | 
shall be allowed to quit Paris for the purpose of rejoining the army, | 
and to carry with them their property, and that of their husbands. | 




















| wife. 


with the Tirailleurs of the National Gaard, may either join the ar- 
my or return to their homes, or the pleces of their birth. 

Art. VIEL. To-morrow, the 4th of July, at mid-day, St. Denis, 
St Quen, Clichy, and Neuilly, shall be given up. The day afier 
to-morrow, the 5th, at the same hour, Montmartre shall be given 
up. The third day, the 6th, all the barriers shall be given wp, 

Art. IX. The duty of the city of Paris shall continue to be done 
by the hational guard, and by the corps of the municipal gens d’ar- 
merie. ; 

Art X. The Commanders-in-Chief of the English and Prussian 
armies engage to respect,.and (o make those under theif command 
respect, the actual authorities so loug as they shall exist 

Art. XI. Public property with the exception of that which relates 
to war, whether it belungs to the government, or depends upon the 
municipal authority, shall be respected, and the allied powers will 
vot interfere ia any manner with its administration and manege- 
ment. 

Art. XIT. Privete persons and property shall be equally respected. 
The inhabitants, and in general all individuals who shall be in the 
capital, shall continue to enjoy their rights and liberties without be- 
ing disturbed or called to account either as to the situations which 
they hold, or may have held, or as to their conduct or political 
opinions, i 

Art XII The foreign troops shall not interpose any obstacles to 
the provisioning of the capital, and will protect, on the contrary, the 
arrival and the free circulation of the articles which are destined 
for it 

Art. XIV. The present convention shall be observed, and shal! 
serve to regulate the mutual relations until the conchision of peace, 
In case of rupture, it must be denounced in the usual forms, at least 
ten days beforehand. ; 

Art XV. If difficulties arise in the execution of any one of the ar 
ticles of the present convention, the interpretation of it shall be made 
in favour of the French army and of the city of Paris 

Art. XVI. The present conveution is declared comion to all the 
allied armies, provided it be ratified by the powers on which these 
armies are dependent. 

Art XVII. The ratifications shall be exchanged to-morrow, the 
dthof July, at six o'clock in the morning, at the bridge of Neuilly. 

Art XVIiI Commissioners shall be named by the respective par 
ties, in order to watch over the execution of the present convention. 

This military convention being atterwards censured, Carnot pub 
lished a Menioir on the subject in which he made it clear that the 
circumstances of the capital and of the army which defended it, 
rendered the treaty unavoidable.” 


The first thing that strikes us on reading the above is the manifest 
impossibility of defending Paris, and the general unanimity of opi 
nion among the French officers upon this fact. The allied armies 
were so powerful, and had taken up such advantageous positions, 
that Paris could not have held out three days; and so certain 
were Wellingtan and Blucher o! this that they did not even intercept 
the daily provisions going into the capital, and received the grateful 
benedictions of the Parisians for their moderation. How then can 
it be said that there was a gallaut French army before the walls of 
Paris willing to sell their lives dearly in its defence, but gave up the 
place upon condition of being absolved from the punishment that 
awaited their treacherous desertion to Bonaparte? The act itself 
would cover them with infamy, eveo in the eyes of the Napoleon 
party: they would be double and treble traitors—traitors in fact to 
their own treachery, to surrender the capital in order to purchase for 
themselves a remote and contingent personal security—they would 
be fools as well as knaves to ask such terms, and the allied General: 
little better in granting them. No; the equivalent given for the 
possession of Paris was the unmolested march of the French to take 
up a position behind the Loire, where they were enabled to recruit 
their stregeth, gain time, and take advantage of ary thing that might 
turn up in their favour. 

The next point of importance is, that the French in Paris did 
not, at the time they signed the Convention, acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Bourbons. All the accounts agree in stating that 
the tri-coloured banner continued waving in Paris until the 7th 
of July, and it was uot until the allied troops were drawn up in 
front of the Council Chamber of the Tuilleries that Louis was ac- 
knowledged. How then could the French stipulate for a remis- 
sion of a punishment (which the pretence now set up is a vir- 
tual admission awaited them) from a power the existence of which: 
they denied? They refused to give up the town to the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, and denied that such a government exist- 
ed, and yet claim from that government pardon and forgiveness ! 
The Government of Louis is not mentioned in the Convention, 
therefore how could it be a party to an instrument in which its 
name does not appear?! The Duke of Wellington and Prince Blu- 
cher made and signed the Convention in no one’s behalf but their 
owu—they themselves were the principals, and on them alone was 
the instrumeuat binding. Besides, would any men, stipulating for 
their lives, and having power in their hands, as itis pretended they 
had, have made so loose a bargain? If there had been a distinct 
understanding that the 12th article was to secure them from fu- 
ture harm, and for this boon the capital was given up, would it 
not, at least, have been worded in language that could not have been 
misunderstood? Most certainly it would. 

But all suppositions of this sort are decidedly negatived by the 
Convention itself. The 14th article says—* The present Convention, 
shall be onsERVED, and shall serve to regulate the mutual relations 
untit the conclusion of peace.”” Now here is a specific and definite 
limit given to the duration of the covvention, in which no reserva- 
tion is made of the 12th article. What farther proof can be required 
that the compact was nothing more than what it purports to be—a 
military convention binding only on those who made it, the condi 
tions of which were to be in force only until the conclusion of peace, 
or in other werds, until the legitimate government was restored, and 
the laws of the country took their wonted course. 

I now proceed to give you the opinions of one or two historians.— 
The following is all that is stated on the subject of Marshal Ney 
in the Annual Register. 

From the Annual Register of 1825, page 320—1. 

While these changes |the appointment of ministers, &c.] were 
meditated, other circumstances announced that the term of indul 
gence towards state prisoners was passed, and that of vigour and 
severity had taken its place. Marshal Ney, who was on all hands 
regarded as one of the most guilty of those who had figured in the 
revolution of the 20th March, had been arrested at the chateau of 
Bessonis, near Aurillac, which belonged to some relatives of his 
A singular circumstance led to his apprehension. Bonaparte 
whose favours were destined to be dangerous fo him, had, on his re- 
turn from Egypt presented Ney with a sabre of exquisite beauty 
and workmanship. Murat alone possessed a weapon of the same 
form and elegance of workmanship of mounting. This remarkable 





| sword being left upon a sofa in one of the public rooms, was remark- 


ed by a chance visiter at the chateau. He described it on his return 
to some person of his acquaintance, who knowing the weapon from 
his discourse, immediately informed that either Murat or Ney must 
be concealed at Bessonis. The lecal authorities learned this rumour 
and caused Ney to be arrested, whom otherwise Fouche’s police 
would probably never have disturbed. 


Agt. Vi. The officers of the live employed with the Federes, or’ Aa order of the nfinister at war appoiuted him to be tried by a 
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————————eeeeeeeeeeee a 
military court wartial, consisting of Marshals and Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals. Amongst these Money, Duke (as he was called) of Corneg- 
lia refused the embarrassing duty of acting upon the court mar- 
tial. Ao ordinance of the king deprived the recusant of his digni- 
ties and condemued him to three months imprisonment. A court 
was appointéd, of which Jourdan was president; Massena, Mortier 
and Augereau, with generals Gazan, ‘‘laperede, and Villute, the 
members. ‘The public already auticipated the favourable issue of 
the trial, where most of the judges had more than one reason for 
feeling in common with the prisoner To the surprize of all, Mar- 
shal Ney declined the authority of the court martial and requested 
to be judged in conformity to the ordinance of the King of the 24th 
of July. The courtmartial by a majority of 5 to 2 declared them. 
selves incompetent to the task imposed on them, glad perhaps to 
have gotten ri:i so easily of an office, iv discharging which it woald 
have been difficult for them, placed as they were, to have reconciled 
their feelings to their duty It is not so easy to judge of what could 
have been the motives of the accused, of declining acourt where he 
might assuredly have expected considerable favour.” 

‘** Two royal ordinances appeared inmediately, one of which ap- 
pointed the chamber of peers to proceed to the trial of Marshal Ney, 
asa peer of France, accused of high treason ; aug the secon:, provi- 
ded the rules and forms to be used on the occasion. All previous ob- 
stacles being thus removed this celebrated soldier was at length 

wought to trial before the chamber of peers, accused of the samv 
crime as Labedoyere; his. conduct sewed the difference between the 
feelings of a man who has committed such an act from enthusiasm, 
and one who had against bis own. conviction of -his duty fatally yiel- 
ded to the temprgtion of the moment. ey confessed his error, with 
a humility, that approached to weariness, He had been misled, he 
said, but he was incapable of voluntary and premeditated treachery. 
Sincehe had yielded io tie culpable weakness of the time, he had 
not enjoyed a moment’s peace of mind 
blowing out his own brains, and almost regretted he had not adopted 
that desperate remedy. This contrition availing nothing, te endea- 
voured to shelter himself under the article of the capitulation of Paris, 
which promised that it should not be molested on account of politi- 
cal opinions. It was replied, that these canditions were granted by 
the allies in their own names, and were only intended to regulate 
their own actions, but that the Duke of Wellington and Prince Mar- 
shal Blucher, pretended to no right of pardoning state crimes com- 
witted,against the King of France; oor did they mean to extend 
their protection to such criminals as were within the waHs of Paris, 
heyoud what.wag necessary to protect them from military violeuce 
This plea being therefore repelled, the unfortunate Marshal was di- 
reeted to hold himself ready to-expiate his guilt by. a violent death.” 

\.Fforts were made tu save Ney’s life, by an attempt upon the pris- 
on of the Conciegerie wher¢he was confined; and By invoking the 
interference of the Duke of Wellington in favour of a man forsaken, 
as it were, by all the world, The British General did not think him- 
self entitled to act as mediator between so great an offender andthe 
prince whom he had betrayed.” 





The following. passages are all that occur touching Marshal Ney’s | 


case in Bisset’s History of the Reign of George III.. . 


“ Defection of Marshal: Ney.—Louis had great confidence in the 
loyalty of Ney, and evitrusted to him 14,000 men. He promised to 

ing back Bonaparte in an iron cage. On the 7th of March 
hes quitted: Paris. and in three days issued a proclamation ‘to 
those very soldiers informing them that the cause of the Bourban 
was lost for ever.” ‘ + > 

** Paris invested—Capitulation.— A general council of war was held 
in Parig on the wight of the 2d of July; theresult of which was that 
a deputation was sent the next day to St. Cloud, to treat with the 





The Alvton. 


was carried unanimously, with the exception of one vote, and that 
vote was wilhheld. 3d,On the crime being one of high treason; 
carried almost unanimously. 4 and 5, On the necessity of the pun- 
ishment of death, which was determined by a majority of 139. 





to be said. The Duke of Wellington, nor indeed either of the allied 
governments, could not have asked for mercy. with a shadow of plau- 
sibility Ney was a wilful and deliberate traitor, and used every 
artifice to gain the confidence of the good old Louis for the express 
purpose of more completely. betraying him Qn taking leave of the 
King, who had entrusted to him the army on which be most de 
pended, Ney fell on his knee, drew his sword, vo/untarily renewed 
his oath of fidelity, and swore to bring back Bonaparte dead or 
alive ; in no less than,three days afterwards he broke his oaths, and 
betrayed his trust; and it is said, at the same moment, despatched one 
letter to the King, telling him to remain in Paris, tor that invader 
was in his power; and another to Bonaparte urging him te push on 
and all would be his own Thus did he forfeit, simultaneously, bis 
word as a man, his honour as a soldier, aud his duty to his country 

There is, Mr. Editor, an article on this subject in a contemporary 
journal, signed Candour which I] would advise you to re publish. L. 
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[The Act of 1820 will be found on the last page. } 
AN ACT to regulate the Commercial Intercourse between the Uni- 
ted States and certain British Colonial Ports. 

Sec. 1. Beit enactedby the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that from and 
after the third day of March next, the first, second, and third sec- 
tions of the ‘‘ Act concerning navigation,” approved on the 18th of 





He had often meditated | April, one thousand eight huadred and eighteen, and the ‘ Act sup- 


plementary to an act concerning navigation,” approved on the fif- 
teenth of May, one thousand eight bundred and tweuty, shall be, 
and the same are hereby suspended, for, and during the continuance 
of the act, so far as any of the restrictions or prohibitions therein 
contained, limit or interdict the intercourse of navigation or com- 
merce between the ports of the United States, and the British Colo- 
uial ports hereinafter mentioned, to wit: 

Kingston, in Jamaica—Savannah Le Mar, do.—Montego Bay, 
do.—>anta Lucia, do.— Antonio, do.—Saint Ann, do.—Faimouth, 
do.—Maria, dv.—Morant Bay and Anotto Bay, do.—Saint George, 
in Grenada— Roseau, in Dominica—Saint John’s, in Avtigua—San 
Josef, in Trinidad—Scarborough, in ‘Tobago—Road Harbour, in 
Tortola—Nassau, in New Providence—Pitt’s town, in Crooked Isl- 
and—Kingston, in Saint Vincent—Port Saint George aud Port Ham- 
ilton, in Bermuda—Any port where there is a custom-house, in Ba- 
hamas—Bridgetown, in Barbadoes—Saint John’s and St. Andrew’s, 
in New-Brunswick— Halifax, in Nova Scotia—Quebec, in Canada— 
Saint John’s, in Newfoundlani—Georgetown, in Demerara—New 
Amsterdam, in Berbice—Bastries, in Saint Lucia—Bassaterre, in 
Saint Kitt’s —Charlestown, in Nevis— Plymouth, in Montserrat. 

Sec. 2. And be itfurther enacted, That from and atter the said 3d 
day of March next, the ports of the United States shall be open to 
auy British vessel coming directly from any of the British colonial 
ports above enumerated: and it shall be lawful to import in the said 
vessels, being navigated by a master and three fourths, at least, of 
the mariners, British,subjects, any articles of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture, of any of the said British Colonies, the importation 
of the like articles to which, from elsewhere, is not, nor siall not be, 
prohibited by law, and whichmay be exported from any of the said 
enumerated British ports to the United States, on equal terms, in 
vessels belonging to the said States. 





commissioners of the allied generals for the surrender of the city. 
it was agreed that the capitulation should be a military convention, 
without afiy reference to political questions. Its principa] terms were 
that the French army should on the following day, commence its 
march to také¢ up.a position behind the Loire; and completely evacu- 
ate Paris in three days; and that all the fortified posts and Lectiog 
should be given‘up; that public property, with the exception of that 
relating to war, should be respected; that private persons and pro- 
perty should be equally respected; and that all individuals in the 
capital should continue to enjoy their rights and liberties without 
being disturbed or called to an acconnt, eitheir as to the situations 
held by them, or as to their conduct or political opinions :"’ pages 489 
—490; vol. 6. ? | 3 

* Ordinancé of the 24th July.—On the 24th of July, he [the king, } 
issued an ordinance. declaring that thirty-eight peers who had ac- 
cepted seats in the chamber,, summoned by Bonaparte, had for- 
feited theif dignity. Another ordinance of the same date contained 
a list of generals and officers who had betrayed the king. betore the 
23d of March, or who had attacked France and the Government by 
force of arms ;—they were all ordered to be arrested and brought 
before courts martial —p 496—497 ”’ : 

* Dec. 7—Execution of Marshal Ney.—The proclamation of the 
2 ith of July which had already been acted upown m the instance of 
\abedoyere, was now enforced against Marshal Ney, who, having 
seen accidentally discovered in his retirement, was tried for high trea- 
sob, fourid guilty, and sentenced to be executed. He died with firm- 
ness, much regretted by numbers of his countrymen, who had hoped 
that, since Bonaparte was permitted to escape, the royal clemency 
might have been exercised in favour of this brave but misguided sol- 
dier.—p. 497—8.”’ 


I have exainined twoor three other histories, and find them to de- 
scribe the transaction similarly to the foregoing ; and in ‘none of 
them is there any blame attached to the Duke of Wellington. But 
even granting that the Convention was violated, it seems unfair to lay 
all the odium of the act ou Wellington. Blucher was an equal par- 
ticipator in framing the Convention, and yet he escapes without 
blame; he, at least. ought to bear his share of the censure, Besides, 
as the éxecution of Marshal Ney did not take place until December, 
five months after the capitulation.of Paris, at which time the French 
government was fully re-organized and peace completely re-estab- 
lished, the Duke of Wellington had no power to ‘interfere, It is 
crue, indeed, that if the French ministry had been found acting in 

tal disregard to pledges solemnly made by the armies of the al- 
1e3, ip. a case, too, where the life of a distinguished individual was 
at Stake, both Wellington and Biucher would have remonstrated, 
and their ow respéctive governments would have interfered to pre- 
serve the honour of their Generals. But as no such remonstrance 

¢ interference is upon record, it would seem to follow, that there 
was a genera! unananimity of Opinion as to the justice and necessi- 
y of the execution of the unfortunate soldier. Ney, it should be 
-collected, did not attemptto shelter himself under the Canven- 
‘iow@antil every other hope had failed, and when -his wife implored 
the Materference of the Duke of Wellington, it was not on ‘the plea 
inat the Convention of Paris bad been violated, but because her 
nushand had been “ forsaken by allthe world.” The ynaniniity of 
ine Chamber of Peers is equally remarkable. There were in that 
yody five differépt ballotings before the fiual condemnation toek 


Sec.3. And be it further enacted, That, on proof being given to 
the President of the United States, satisfactory to him, that, upon 
the vessels of the U. States admitted itito the above enumerated Bri- 
tish Colonia] ports, and upon any goods, wares, or merchandize im- 
ported therein, in the said vessels, uo other, or higher duties of ton- 
nage or impost, and no other charges of any kind, are levied or ex- 
acted than upon British vessels, or upon the like goods, wares, and 
merchandize, imported into the said Colonial ports from elsewhere, 
it shall and may be lawful for the President of the U States to issue 
his proclamation, declaring that no other or higher duty of impost 
or tonnage, and no other or higher duty or charge of any kind, upon 
any goods, wares, or merchandize, imported from the above enume- 
rated British Colonial ports, in British vessels, shall be levied or ex- 
acted in any of the ports.of the United States, excepting the ports 
in the Territory of Florida, than upon the vessels of the U. States 
and upon the like goods, wares, or merchandize, imported into the 
ports of the United States in the same: Provided, always, That, un- 
tilsuch proof shail be given, British vessels coming from the said 
British Colonial ports, and the goods, wares, aud merchandise im- 
ported in the same into the United States, shall continue to pay the 
foreign tonnage duty, and the additional duties upon goods, wares, 
and merchandize, imported in foréign vessels, prescribed by the 
** Act to regulate the duties on imports and tonnage,” approved the 
27th of April. one thousand eight hundred and sixtven. 

Sec. 4. ‘And be it further enacted, That no aiticles whatsoever, 
specie and bullion excepted, other than articles of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of the British Colonies to which the said enu- 
merated ports belong, shall be imported into the United States, in 
British vessels, coming from any of the said enumerated ports; and 
that no articles whatsoever, being of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture, gf the British Colonies, to which the said enumerated ports 
beloug, Sait be imported into the United States, in any British ves- 
sel, other than a vessel coming directly from one of the said enumer- 
ated ports, on pain of forfeiting all such articles; together with the 
ship or vessel in which the same shall have beea imported, and her 
guas, tackle, apparel and furniture. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful to export 
from the United States, directly to any of the above enumerafed Bri- 
tish colonial ports, in any vessel of the United States or in any Bri- 
tish vessel, navigated as by the second section of this act is pre- 
scribed, and having come directly from any of the above enumera- 
ted British colonial ports, any article, of the growth, produce or 
manufactare of the United States, or any ether article legally im- 
ported therein, the exportation of which elsewhere, shall not be pro- 
hibited by law: Provided, That when exported in any such British 
vessel, before the shipment of any such articles, security, by bond, 
shall be given to the United States, in a penalty equal to half the 
value of the said articles; such bond to be taken of the owner, con- 
signee, or agent, by the collector of the port at which the said British 
vessel shall have entered, for the due landing of the said article, at 
the port or ports, being of the British celovial ports herein above 
enumerated for which the said vessel shall clear out. and for pro- 
ducing a certificate thereof, within twelve months frow the date of 
said bond, under the hand and seal of the consul, or cowmercial 
agent af the United States, resident at the port where the said arti- 
cles shall have been landed: or if there shall be uo consul or com- 
mercial agent of the United States residing there, such certificate to 





age. Ist, On'the question of his guilty reception of the King's 


eaamies, which was carried by a vote of 113 to 47. 2d, On the} 


chatge of ‘exciting, by proclamation, his army to rebellion, in which 

declared that the cause of the Bourbons was last forever, anid 

sabed his soldiers to jom the standard of Napoleo. Fhixy questino 
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be under the hand and seal of the chief officer of the customs at such 
port, or undef the band and seal of two known and reputable mer- 
chants residing at.such port, but such bond may be discharged, by 
proof, on oath, by credible persons, that the said articles were taken 
by enémigs, or perished fp the sPas. And it slial) not De Tawfpl fo 
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March 31, 


export from the United States, any article whatsoever, to any of the 








above enumerated British colonial ports, in any British vessel, 


j other than such as shall have come directly from one of the said 


ports to the United States: nor shall it be lawful to export from the 


As to the question of clemency and generosity there is sot a word! United States ‘any article whatsoever, in any British vessel, having 


come from any of the said enuimerated ports, to any. other port or 
piace whatsoever than directly to one of the said ports. And in 
case any such articles shall be shipped or waterborne, for the pur- 
pose of being exported contrary to this act, the same shall be for- 
feited, and shall and may be seized and prosecuted, in like manner 
as for any other violation of the revenue laws of the United States. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this act‘ unless. répealed, 
altered, or amended. by Congress, shall be and ‘continue ih force se 
jong as the above enumerated British colonial ports shall be open to 
the admission of vessels of the United Stat:s, contormabiy,to the 
provisions of the British act of Parliament of tie 24th of June last, 
being the forty-fourth chapter of the acts of the third year of George 
the Fourth. But ifatany time the trade and intercourse between 
}the United States and all or any of the above enumerated British co- 
lonial ports, authorized by the said Act of Parliament, snould be 
prohibited by.a British Order in Council, or by an act of Parliament, 
then, from the day of the date of such Order in Council, or act of 
Parliament, or from the time that the same shall commence to be in 
force, proclamation to that effect having been made by the President 
of the United States, each and every provision of this act, so far as 
the same shall apply to the intercourse between the United States 
and the above enumerated British colonial ports, in British vessels, 
shall ceage to operate in their faypur ; and each and every provision 
of the ‘ Act concerning navigation,’’ approved on the eighteenth ot 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen; and of the act 
supplementary thereto, approved on the fifteentl of May. one*thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty ; shall revive aod be in full force. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That if any British colonial 
port in the American hemisphere, other than those hereinabove enu- 
merated, should by virtue of a British order in Council be opened to 
vessels of the United States, conformably to the provisions of the 
said act of Parliament of the twenty-fourth of June last, each and 
every provision of this act-shall extend to the same, from the time 
when it shall be se opened to the vessels of the U States. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the form of the bond 
aforesaid shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
all penalties and forfeitures, incurred under this act, shall be sued 
for, recovered, distributed, ‘and accounted for, and the same may be 
mitigated or remitted, in the manner, and according to the provisions 
of the revenue laws of the United States. 
Approved March 1, 1823. 


THE LAKE TRADE WITH CANADA. 


From the New Yor: Evening Post. 

It is an ill wind, says the proverb, that blows no one any good. 
Iv conformity with the old adage, we had, therefore, believed, that 
that singular series of complicated mistakes and neglects, by whicl 
and our administration has lost the W. India trade to the navigation: 
commerce of our sea-coast, must, however, have been unaccompa- 
nied by any injury to the internal commerce, and even resulted in 
positive benefit to the navigation of our lakes: But we learn that it 
is not so. We have before us letters from respectable and intelli- 
gent men of business in the western part of this state, complaining 
of the grievous impediments to all fair trade with the Canadas, ari- 
sing from the continued exaction of the discriminating, aliew, and 
tonnage duties upon our side, and the consequent countervailing du- 
ties upon our trade, to an equal amount on the Canada side. These 
duties, one of our friends states, are the more oppressive, because 
they are, in fact, far heavier than the same description of charges 
on the seaboard. The voyages are short, the articles of trade (lum- 
ber, staves, &c.) bulky ; and thus Whe port charges of a vesse!, whose 
freight would not earn $300, may amount to $100 or $150! This 
burden will, it is said, except under peculiar circumstances, amount 
almost to a prohibition of intercourse. 

We can only reply to our friends in the north and west, that al! 
this state of things has resulted frow the very same infatuation in 
our cabinet, which has induced them to neglect or refuse every op- 
portunity of adjusting our intercourse with the other British colo 
nies on fair and advantageous terms until it was too late. For the 
proof of this, we refer to the documents on the colonial trade, com- 
municated to Congress at the commencement of the last session. 

Mr. Gallatin, in his letter to. Mr. Canning ef 26th Angust, 1826, 
(Doc. p. 104,) observes, that © he takes it for granted that it is noi 
intended to extend the countervailing duties to the intercourse by 
land or internal navigation between the United States and the Britis! 
possessions in North America, if it shall be found, as he believes to 
be the case, that the discriminating duties of the United States do 
not apply to that intercourse.” In this, Mr. Gallatin was mach mis 
taken. The discriminating duties, whether legally applying to that 
intercourse or not, were then, and have been since, enforced and 
collected by the authority of oar administration. Mr. G is perhaps 
not to be blamed; but what shall we say of our administration, who 
could suffer their minister to remain uninstracted and misinformed 
upon so important a point of the subject entrusted to his nego 
tiation ? 

Mr. Canning, in the postscript to his letter of September 11, 1826 
thus replies:— 

‘In respect to the second point, relative to the intercourse by ih 
land navigation between the United States and the British North 
American provinces, the undersigned begs to inform Mr. Gallatin, 
that that intercourse, so far as relates to the Canadas, is regulated by 
the act of Parliament of 1325, by which the same duties are express 
ly imposed on the Vessels and boats of the United States, importing 
any goods into either of those provinces, as are, or may be for the 


sels, or boats entering the harbours of the State from whence such 
goods shall have been imported. 

“ The discriminating duties, besides, only apply to trade by Sea:— 
and if, in any instance, they have been levied upon American goods 
brought into his Majesty’s possessions by inland navigation, or on 
the boats and vessels émployed in that navigation, there will be no 
difficulty in directing the amount so levied to be repaid, unless 
it should appear that the like duties had been levied in the Ameri- 
can ports, vpon the inland navigation and trade of the British pro 
vinces.”’ ' 

From this, it is evident, thatany measure of our government (and 
probably an order from the treasury to the collectors was all that 
was needed) which would have put-a*stop to the collection of thrse 
onerous charges on our side, would bave been followed, of course, by 
a remigsion of the British duties on theirs; anth dhis might have ta- 
ken place two yeats ago: Why these offers were-not accepted, we 
have never heen able to learn, nor can we offer any reasonable con 
jecture. 

As it is, if we do not widely mistake the history of the business, 
met northern friends have nobedy to thank but Mr. Adams and dnc 


as ours in his ingenious “ diplomatic involutions,”’ (to use Gey. Clin- 
ton’s phrase) which bave placed us ip a situation “where we can 
neither advance without hazard, por retreat without dishomour. 
] ts Tias not yet been ntatle even a subject of discussion, ig any o- 





time being, payable in the United States of America on British ves- 


cabinet for thus having entangled their commercial interests as Wei. 
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POBTRY. 
THOUGHTS. 
L saw a glowworm on a grave, 
But its cold light coujd not scare 
Baser worms who come to crave 
A share of the banquet there ; 


And f[ thought of fame—can it lighten the gloom, 
Or warm the chilness of the tomb ? 


I gazed on Saturn’s beautiful ring, 
(Lt gaged and { marvell’d much,) 
Shining « lovely but separate thing 
Round the orb that it could not touch: 
And I thought of hope, shining bright and high, 
Never close. although ever aigh. 





I saw the dew drops gemming the flowers, 

Beautiful pearls by Aurora strung. 

But they vanish’d away in a few short hours, 

‘As o’er them the sun his full radiance flung :, 
And I thought of youth's gen’rous feelinzs — how sogn 
They’re parch'd and dried.up in manhood’s noon! 

I saw a tree by a fair river side 

Put forth many a strong and vigorous shoot, 

But if breathed nought but pestiléuce far and wide, 

Ani it poison’d the stream that bathed its root: _ 
And | thought of ingratitude piercing the breast 
That has nursed it to strength and has rock’d it to rest. 


I saw the leaves gliding down a brook ; 
Swift the brook ran, and bright the sun burn’d ; 
The sere and the verdant the same course they took, 
And sped gaily and faSt, but they never return’d! 
And I thought how the years of a man pass away— — 
‘Three score and ten—and then where are they ’ 





A FRAGMENT. 
Tis ev’ning tide, 

And soft the rippling waters breathe their hymn 
Ip Nature’s ear. Return sweet Heav'n its smile! 
Tis aow that thought flies back to former youth ; 
And noon-day cares. as some far mountains seem, 
Veiling their rugged brows io soft blue light, 
By distance robb'd of all asperity ; 


"Lis thus that Memory’s store creates the charm 4 ferent.state of society, and therefore the 


‘That gilds the frost of age, or sunshine lends 

K'en to the brightest dream. And, oh, ‘tis then, 

When banished from his native home—his friends, 

The harmless jest that ran the circle round, 

And gained a laugh from all, will oft retura 

In all its brilliancy of bliss—and wake 

In the young wanderer’s heart a sigh—a tear 

For home—for happiness M. 





His face was badly fitted up, and his general appearance was repul- 
sive; nor can we point out a single passage in which he produced 
any considerable effect. It is by no means agreeable to write such 
things ef so excellent an actor as Barry. Simpson, as Young Dona- 
to, bas not much to do. except to amuse his friend and afterwards to 
kill him, he did both with becoming vigour. Of Mr. Woodhull’s 
Erizzo, and the vulgar looking senators, what shall we say, except 
that the former was intolerably bad, and.the latter ougit to cleansed 
and re-dressed with all. possible dispatch !. Phat man must be humil- 
iated, indeed, who is unfortunate enough to be condemned by such a 
ragged tribunal The tragedy went off with much applause. ‘The 
sentiment is always delicate and proper, and in some passages the 
poetry is very graceful and pleasing. But the whole tragedy wants 
variety, contrast, character and nerve To sum up its defects in a 
word—it wants genins. 

Mr. Simpson, with a generosity as habitual as it is honourable to 
him, lent his theatre to the widow and orphans of the fireman re- 
cently killed in Maiden-lane. We cannot here refrain from stating 
that the managers of this city have, without exception, displayed the 
most liberal feelings on all charitable occasions. They have spared 
their theatres and contributed their time and money to the cause. 
No less than thirteen bene fits have been given at the different thea- 
tres during the present season for objects of general benevolence. 

Mr. Howard, the vocalist, is engaged at the Park. His voice is 
good, and he has a fair share of science, The operatic strength of 
the company is now very great. 


The Dramatist (a smart production of a dull writer) has been 
repeated here, with Mr. Wallack in Floriville. We had much ra- 
ther see the managers of rival theatres meetamicably on the stage 
than hostilely in a court of justice. Wallack’s Floriville isa credi- 
table performance. Nothing can be more sprightly and amusing 
than Barrett’s Vapid. It reminds us strongly of Jones (Covent 
Garden) in the same character, and it is scarcely inferior to the 
performance of that admirable comedian. Lord Scratch is, we take 
it, an Jrish and not an English. Peer, for he talks in what Malaprop 
weuld call ‘‘ the Hibernian oracular.” | | 

A farce called Amateurs and Actors, has been played at this thea- 
tre. It is one of,the ludicrous extravaganzas of “ Jittle Peake,” aod 
like all his concoctions is full of pan. The character of Geoffrey 
Muffincap, a charity school-boy, is quite an original. But most of 
the point is lost here, because the jokes turn upon focal and peculiar 
topics, and the class of beings to which Muffincap belongs is un- 
known in this country. This is areason why so many pieces, which 
have greatly succeeded in London, fail here. They describe a dif- 
wit and satire never smack 
of truth and appropriateness, They are like. jests translated from a 
foreign language , 

We have seen Mrs. G. Barrett in Harriet, (Is he Jealous?) and 


spirit of her performance, and the winning beauty of her appearance. 
It is insinuated in a Boston paper, that thie lady and her husband, 











— Ehe Drama. tid 


The Park Theatre.—The last week has been so completely occu- 
pied with the benefits of the performers, that our notices must be 
comparatively brief. By all the usages of criticism, benefits are 
permitted to pass unscathed by any censure. They are occasions 
on which the public testifies its kindness and respect for the actor, 
and every thing like ill-nature or critical reproof would be entirely 


, 4 : ye Maywood represents Paul in fine style. 
out of place. Now, without aspice of ill-nature, no criticism would |... ? % : y 


be readable. Itisthe acid which sheds a delicious relish over the | 
composition, making it pleasant to the geveral taste, and salutary | 
to the individuals who are its victims. Hence it is, that of the bene- 

fits we have little or nothing to say, beyond stating, that so far as 

we have heard they have been productive. 

Foscari, a new tragedy from the pen of Miss Mitford, has been 
acted twice, and with considerable success. ‘This lady writes pret- 
ty poetry and agreeable essays. Amongst all the fewale magasin- 
istsjn England, there is none whose general talents exceed those of 
Miss Mitford. Her verses are not so good as those of Mrs. He- 
mans or Miss Landon, but her prose is much better than that of Mrs. 
Hofland or Miss Roberts. Some of the most pleasant reading in 
the New Monthly is of her contribution. There is a wide difference 
however, between a village sketch, or a string of sonnets about 
spring, anda realtragedy. The author’s genius must ‘imp his ea- 
gle wings” for a loftier flight. That flight is beyond the sphere in 
which Miss Mitford should be content to move. Asa dramatic po- 
em Foscari is not disentitled to praise, but it wants many of the es- 
seutials of tragedy. ‘The plot or fable is sufficiently probable and 
‘imple, yet it does not very strongly move the affections. We feel 
‘hatour pity for Foscari is almost superfluous, for the proefs of his 
crime are imperfect and insufficient. Why should we sympathize 
with those distresses which a moment’s firmness or av appeal to law 
would instantly terminate? With the exception of Foscari the cha- 
racters are all feebly and faintly drawn, That of Erizso (the Iago 
of the drama) is quite a failure. It is bad in the piece, though it is 
much worse in the performance. Nor is Camilla a very impressive 
personage. She is too larmeyante for our liking, The last two 
wets are a sevies of sorrowful lamentings. Tears are good. things, 
and a heroine in tears is very potent over our feelings. But it, must 
not be carried too far. Sympathy like patience has its limits, and 
where these are overpassed there is a fatal reaction. As an illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of wilfully “ drowning the stage with tears,”’ 
we may tell an anecdote of Maturin (the author of Bertram, &c.). 
Whenever his ttugedy was played in Dublin, there he was in the 
stage box with an enormous white handkerchief at his eyes, weep- 
ing over the pathos of hisown poem. ‘The audience were usually 
as much amused by the farce in the box as they were by the trage- 

lyon the stage. But enough of this. Thestory of this drama is 
inken from a well known passage in the history of Venice. The 
author seems to treat the facts with a kind of Procrustean power 
and annihilates a large portion of time and a considerable body 
history, in orderto fit them into her dramatic frame. Perhaps 
Miss Mitford wished to avoid every thing like imitation of Lord By- 
ton who has written a tragedy on the same subject. Byrow compres- 
ses the whole story into his play. Miss Mitford takes merely the 
iatroductory part of it, and kills her hero even betore he is banished. 
lhe murder of Dowato, is the hinge on which the piece turns. Of 
this murder, young Foscari is convicted on very defective circum- | 
-tantial evidence. and his innocence is afterwards made manifest in 
he regular melo-dramatic way. She makes him fall in love with Do- 
vato’s daughter, and then puts a sword into the hand of Donato’s 
son, to hill him in a duel. These, with his sentence by bis own fath- | 
et, form a pretty combination of horrors. The entrance of the youth- 
‘ul hero, plumed with victory at the instant of his fathex’s deposition 
‘som the Dogeship, is finely imagined. There is some high passion 
‘v0 in the trial scene. Both of these were admirably acted by Con- 
say: His performance could scarcely be equalled by any living ac- 
ior. Mrs: Barnes has an ungracious part in Camilla, and it is x proof 
of her skilhthat she contrived.to make it interesting. Iu the scene 
nefore the Court there was seme impressive acting. The eld Doge 





Mi) to Barry, who made less of it than we weve cutitled to expect. 


are to be connected with the theatre of that city. Wherever they go 
| they will carry a valuable fund of talent, and therefore it is to be 
| wished that they may not quit New-York. 
The Chatham.—Paul Jones is nearly as successful on the scene, 
as he was in his life time ov the sea. His frigate bears down every 
| night on the Pit and bears off a rich freightage of money and praise. 
| But the contributions which the theatrical hero levies are more paci- 
|fically obtained than those gathered by the genuine Jones.— 
| He was what Byron calls “a sea attorney,” and in spite of Cooper 
and Allan Cunningham he was a very unromantic sort of person. 
We have seen Long Toa 
again, but he does not please us so much as he did. He smells too 
strongly of tar, and makes us sea-sick with his rolling. Mr. Herbert 
(we believe that is his name) is the funniest British Colonel we ever 
saw. If Mr. Scott be a whale, Mr. Herbert,is a porpoise. He looks 
like the genius of dropsy personified. The scenery is really superb, 
and the machinery of the ship quite surprising. It must have been 
in a vessel not much larger than this that Columbus discovered the 
Western Continent. What would Thespis say, if he could start up 
from his sleep of centuries and see the marvellous improvements in 
the art of which he was the inventor. 

Mr. Conway is to take his benefit on Monday, and if our wishes 
could have any influence, it should be av excellent one. The play 
is the Fatal Curiosity of Lillo. 

Miss Warren, daughter of the Philadelphia manager. has made a 
successful debut. Her mother was the celebrated Mrs. Merry. 

Forrest has returned to New York. Hamblin is still playing at 
Charleston. Mr. Macready is going through a series of his princi- 
pal characters in Philadelphia, previous to his final departure from 
that city. Mrs. Knight isa great favourite in Baston. 

We understand that several new pieces have beep received by the 


Park, managers from London, some of which will speedily be pro- 
duced. 





COLONIAL INTERCOURSE. 
[Continued from last Paper. } 
An Act supplementary to an act, entitled *‘ An Act concerning Na- 
vigation.”’ 

Sec 1. Beit enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, from 
and after the thirtieth day of September next, the ports of the Uni 
ted States shall be, and remain closed against every vessel owned, 
wholly, or in part, by a subject or subjects of his Britannic Majesty, 
coming or arriving, by sea, from any port or place io the Proviuce 
of Lower Canada, or coming or arriving from any port or place in 
the Province of New Brunswick, the Province of Nova Scotia, the 
islands of Newfounuland, St. John's, or Cape Breton, or the depen- 
dencies of any of them, the island of Bermuda, the Bahama islands, 
the islands called Caicos, or the dependencies of any of them, or 
from any other port or place in any Island, Colony, Territory, or 
possession under the dominion of Great Britain, in the West Indies, 
or on the continent of America, South of the Southern boundary of 
the United States, and not included within the acts to which this act 
is supplementary. And every such vessel, so excluded from the ports 
of the United States, that shall enter, or attempt to enter, the same 
in violation of this act, shall with her tackle, apparel, and furniture 
together with the cargo on board such vessel, be forfeited to the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thir- 
tieth day of September next, the owner, consignee, or agent of.every 
vessel owned, wholly, or in part, by a subject or subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, which shall have been duly entered in any port of 
the United States, and on board ef which shall have been there laden 
for exportation, any article or articles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of the United States, other than provisions and sea- 
stores necessary for the voyage, shall, before such vessel shall have 
been cleared outward at the custom-house, give bond in a sum dou- 
ble the value of such article or articles, with one or more sureties, to 
the satisfaction of the Collector, that the article or articles so laden, 
ou board such vessel, for exportation, shall be landed in some port 
or place other than a port or place in any province, island, colony, 
territory, ox possession, belongiug to his Britannic Majesty, that is 
mentioued or described jn this act, or in the act to which this act is 


notwithstanding. our stroag objections to a female’s ever assuming 
the masculine aftire, we are constrained te praise the archness and 
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supplementary. And every such vessel that shail sail, or attempt to 
sail, from any port of the United States, without havieg complied 
with the provisions aforesaid, by giving bond as aforesaid, shall, 
with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with the article or 
articles aforesaid, laden on board the same as aforesaid, be forteited 
to the United States: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed or construed so as to violate any provision of the Con. 
vention to regulate commerce between the territories of the United 
States, and of his Britannic Majesty, signed the third day of July, 
one thousand,eight huadred and fifteen. 

Sec. 3 And be it further enacted, Vhat, from.and after the thirti- 
eth day of September next, no goods, wares, or merchandise, shall 
be imported into the United States of America from the Province of 
Nova Scotia, the Province of New Brunswick, the Islands of, Cape 
Breton St. John’s, New Foundland, or their respective dependencies 
from the Bermuda Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Islands called 
Caicos, or either or any of the aforesaid possessions, islands, or pla- 
ces, or from any other province. possession; plantation, island, or 
place, under the dominion of Great Britain, in the West Indies, or on 
the Continent of America, South of the Southern boundaries of the 
United States, except only such goods, wares, and merchandise, as 
are truly and wholly of the growth. produce, or manufacture, of the 
province, colony, plantation, island, possession, or place, aforesaid, 
where the same shall be laden, and from whence such goods, wares, 
or merchandise, shall be directly imported into the United States ; 
and all goocs, wares and merchandise, imported, or attempted to be 
imported, into the United States of America, contrary to the provis- 
ions of this act, together with the vessel on board of which the same 
shall be laden, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the form of the bond afore 
said shall be prescribed, and the same shall be discharged, and al! 
penalties and forfeitures incurred under this act, shall be sued for, 
recovered, distributed, and accounted for, and the same may be miti 
gated or remitted, in the manner, and according to the provisions, of 
the act to which this act is supplementary. 

H. CLAY, 
Speaker of the House of .Representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
President of the Senate pro temporr. 

Washington, May 16, 1820.—Appreved : 

JAMES MONROE. 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Days of sailing from|Dsys of sailin rows 
Ships. Masters. | ew York. Ue vn | y 
No.1.James Cropper|Graham ‘Jan. 1, May i, Sept 1' Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 

4. York, |e Cost 8. 8, 8 24, 24, 24 


3. Manchester 


W. Lee,jr. 16, 16, 
2. Wim. Byrnes 


16|March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Hackstaff | 24, 24, 24 3 £ 


1.Wm.Thompson|Maxwell Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1 16, 16, 1t 
4. Corinthian Davis } 8. 8, 8| 24, 24, 24 
3. Pacifie Crocker | 36, 16, 46/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 3 
2.John Wells Harris | 24, 24, 24) 8, 8, 8 
1. Florida Tinkham |Mar.1, ay 1, Nov.1| 16, 16, 16 
4. Leeds Stoddard | 8, 8, | BI 24, 24, 24 
3. Canada {Rogers | 16, 16, 


16\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 
2.Birminzsham (Cobb 24, si 8, 8, $ 


24, 
1. Britannia Marshall |April1, Aug.1,Bec.1| 16, 16, 16 


4. Silas Richards Holdrege 8, , 8} 24, 24, 24 
3. New York Bennet if, 16, 16\Feb. 1. Jyne 1, Oct. 1 
2 — — 24, 24, 24 8, 8, 8 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty 
Wine, and stores of every description. 
No. tand 3, Okt Line. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F, Thompson, B. Marshall, 
and J. Thompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.—No. 4 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. , 
Agents in Liverpool ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Ca.—2d and 4th, Ex: 
ward Cearns, jr. 


ee 











NEW-YORK AND LONDON. PACKETS. 











Days of sailing from New- | Days of sailing from Lon- 

Ships. | Masters. York. don. 
Brighton | Sebor Jan.1, May i, Sept.1| Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 
Columbia | Delano Feb.1, Janet, Oct.1| Mar. 25, July 25, Nov. 26 
Hudson Champlin | March 1, July 1, Nov.1| April 25, Aug. 25, Dec. 25 
Cortes Sprague Aprili, Aug.1, Dec.1 ay 25, Sept. 25, Jan.25 











Passage in the Cabio to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-five 
guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every de-cription. 


Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Fipnt-street. New York. Agent in London, 
Geo. Wildes. : 


—— ———- ee — ae 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Days of —- from Re tng fren 


| | adessters, | ‘New York. 


Ships. 


0. | ‘avre. 

2 |Cadmus Aliyn Jaw. 1, Apr, 15, Aug. 1 Feb. 15, June 1, Sept. 15 
1 Stepha.ia_ /Pell | ‘ ay.1, Sept. 1) 15 15, Oct. 15 
2 |Edw. Quesne) Hawkins! 15, ‘1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, 1 
3 Howard \Holdrege Feb. 1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 1, 15 
t |Montano Smith | 1, Junel, Oct. 1) 15, 15, Nov. 1! 
3\Edw.Bonat\Funk | 15, 1,’ Sept. 15 April 1, 18, , 
2 |Bayard Robinson Mar. 1, 5, Oct. 1) 15, Aug. 1, 13 
1 ‘Henry 4th |Skiddy | 1, July 1, Nov. 1 15, 15, Dec. 15 
8 Queen Mab (Butman | 15, 1, Ovt 15 May 1, 15, 1 
8 Don Quixote |Clark ‘April 1, 15, Nov. 1 15, Bept.1, 15 
1 Helen Mar Harrison 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1 15, 15, Jan is 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars,inclu 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. 1, Old Line. Owners, Francis Depau 63 Wastington street, New York. 
Age..t at Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 «nd 3, second and third line. Agents, 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New, York. Agents at Havre, 
2, E. Quesnel, i’aine—3, Bonnafle, Boisgerard & Co. 





*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceed 
ingly wel found, and commanded by the most experienced vavigators. Every 
comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, and un- 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage. 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusive o/ 


postage ) —payable in advance.—All persovus becoming subscribers, will be ex- 


pected to continue their subscriptionsuntila regular notification of relinquish 
ment is made to the Office, or to eitherof the Agents.—Any person entering 
upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resigu, will! be 
expected to cominue through the helf year so eutered upon.—Ali Commun! 
cations to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid.— Published by JOHN 8. 
BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the Office of tire 
ALBION, No. 4 Pine-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern 
Mails on the same day; by the East-rn Mail on Sunday morsing; and delis 
ered to subseribersin the City in the afternoon and evening on the dy 
of publication. F 

Subscriptions received at the Office of the Albion; and by 

J. H. Rathbone, Esq. Utica, N. ¥.—Robert Puilen, Phiiadelphia—E. J. Coale 
& Co. Baltimore—T. Watson, Esq. Postmaster, Newbern, N. C.—Geo. Hutch- 
inson, Richmond, Va.—C. Hall, Buekseller, Norfolk, Va.—P. Thompson, Wash- 
ington City—W. T. Williams, Savannah, Georgia—Thos. D. Hailes, New Or- 
leans—O’Fallan & Kegte, St. t.ouis, Missouri—William Brune, Natchez, Miss 
—H. Howe, Bookseller, New-Haven, Conn.—M. Rebinson, Providence, R. L— 
0. C. Greenleaf, Boston—Perry Nugent, Fsq Port, Gibson, Miss.—Rev Juno 
Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio—Richard Corre,Mobile, Alahama—tenry P. Hargv, 
Cleaveland, Ohio—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburga, Va.—K. Hubbel}, 
Oxford, N. C.—J.C Walker, Charleston, S.C.—Henry Whyte, Pe'ers' urg, Va 
—Tbomas Basinger, Augusta, Gco--B. D. Plaut, Columbia, 5. © —Ar¢hibald 
Campbell, Fayetteville, N. © il 

D. J. Smith, Esq. Kingston. U. C.—Josias Tayler, Esq. Postmaster. Perti- 
©. Jones, Esq. Brockville—Wm. Hands, Esq, Sandwich—A. BMeLean, Esq ¢ orp 
wall—M. Crooks, Ancaster—JamesG. Bethune, Coburg—James Grooks, Niaga 
ra—Gotdian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, Librarian, Montreal—John Bigon!: 
Esq. Postmaster, Three Rivers—Charies Roche, Halitex, N.8.—Williom B. 
Perot, Bermuda—Mssrs. Cabot & Ce. St Thomas—A. Anderson. Bassin, St- 
Cruz—Tho's. Munday, West End, 6t. Ureix—New Brenswick, William ~~ 


nolds, St. Joba, Messrs. J. & B. Beakwith, Fredericton, Richebacto, &u, ™; 
thers Gaie, Esq. P. Ml. Mirimachi, John Bafa, ' 


Esq. St. Andrews. 
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